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WHO'S WHO 


WILLIAM J. SMITH, S.J., director of the Crown 
Heights School of Catholic Workmen and himself 
a successful mediator between workers and em- 
ployers, explains the successful workings of New 
York State’s Labor Board plan of mediation in the 
field of industrial disputes. He also pays a tribute 
to Rev. John P. Boland, “the man behind the men 
who ‘man’ the Board.” . . . ARNOLD LUNN was re- 
cently a victim of the very type of hostile and 
false rumoring which he decries in this article. His 
amazing globe-trotting has enabled him to check 
on the authenticity of propaganda aimed at dis- 
rupting Allied relations. It is frankly propaganda 
against propaganda. . . . WILLIAM THOMAS WALSH, 
well known author and educator, supplements his 
recent article on the great need for missionary 
work in our own South with a review of what has 
already been accomplished. . .. HENRY WATTS, Staff 
Librarian, has somewhere learned the art of put- 
ting life into statistics. From the prosy pages of 
the Catholic Directory he evokes a glowing picture 
of the Church today as compared with the Ages of 
Faith. . .. JOHN J. O’CONNOR is associate professor 
of history at St. John’s University, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
He declares that the backbone of opposition to the 
Nazi regime is religious—and proves his point. . . . 
CYRIL CLEMENS, director of the Mark Twain So- 
ciety, is a kinsman and the official chronicler of 
Samuel Clemens (Mark Twain). He has written 
and lectured extensively on this subject, and his 
book, Young Sam Clemens, is scheduled for publi- 
cation this Fall. His article adds a little known 
biographical note on one of America’s great hu- 
morists, who is now almost, and most regrettably, 
forgotten. 
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COMMENT 











ONLY too painfully apparent, writes Raymond 
Daniell in the New York Times for September 17, 
is the disagreement between the Soviet Govern- 
ment, on the one hand, and Great Britain and the 
United States, on the other, over opening a second 
front. It appears from Mr. Daniell’s narrative that 
Mr. Molotoff both in London and in Washington, 
and Mr. Stalin in Moscow, were informed most 
fully and precisely of the reasons why the United 
Nations could not see their way toward taking the 
risk of a second front at this particular time. 
Messrs. Molotoff and Stalin, however, “remained 
unconvinced, suspecting that the Allies lacked only 
the will and determination to take the necessary 
steps.” If the second front, however, is so ardently 
desired, if straits are so utterly desperate at Stal- 
ingrad, why is it that such seeming indifference is 
manifested by the Soviet Government toward any 
notion, however tentative, however remote, of the 
admission of United Nations troops to fight side by 
side with Soviet soldiers in Russia itself? Mr. 
Churchill, observes Mr. Daniell, “did not journey to 
Moscow merely to reject Russian demands for a 
second front. He had alternative schemes to sug- 
gest, none of which aroused much Russian enthu- 
siasm.” We have no means of knowing whether 
Allied cooperation on the Russian front was one of 
these “alternative schemes,” but it seems incredible 
that it should not have been. The question, to put it 
rather brutally, seems to resolve itself into this. 
Is ultimately the victory (or defense) front, or is 
the ideological front, supreme in Soviet eyes? Until 
this question is determined, the existing discord 
seems likely to continue. 


WITH Congressmen returning to Washington after 
several weeks of informal recess, three Committees, 
which have already made a valuable contribution 
both to the efficient conduct of the war and the 
economic stability of the nation, are preparing a 
busy schedule for the autumn. The House Com- 
mittee investigating defense migration, under 
chairman John H. Tolan, proposes to have a look 
at the slightly confused manpower problem. Sen- 
ator Truman’s group, having put the spotlight on 
the selfish machinations of certain big corporations 
and engendered a wholesome fear in war contrac- 
tors generally, intends to scrutinize various phases 
of the war-production program. Now that the 
“Smaller War Plants Division” has begun function- 
ing in the War Production Board, giving hope that 
more small businesses will be brought into the 
armament program, the Senate Small Business 
Committee plans further assistance for little fel- 
lows threatened with extinction. The activities of 
all these Committees ought to be watched very 
closely and sympathetically since their investiga- 
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tions and proposals will probably have an im- 
portant influence on the national economy. A solid 
refutation of facile criticisms of Congress, their 
work demonstrates the importance of the legisla- 
tive branch of the Federal Government even in the 
major crisis of a war. Without their patient prob- 
ing, there would be little check on the various Fed- 
eral agencies which, under present conditions, have 
almost unlimited power over all of us. 


MONSOON days in India are over, the rainy season 
is past, and Prime Minister Churchill has admitted 
that “invasion is not far off.” With this dire threat 
imminent, the statement made in Parliament by 
Arthur Greenwood, deputy of the Labor Party, 
ought, we think, to be given sober consideration. 
He remarked that Mr. Churchill was “assuming a 
heavy responsibility to slam the door while even a 
chink of light was shining through.” There is a 
sincere desire in India, he claimed, even among 
those of most divergent tendencies, for a solution, 
and it is, at the very least, not helpful in this pres- 
ent crisis to say that the British Government has 
uttered the last word. This last word was uttered 
recently by Mr. Churchill, when he flatly said that 
the plan for Dominion status after the war remains 
the sole conceivable basis for any further negotia- 
tions. Such a stand does, indeed, block any hope for 
concord, and does, indeed, lay a heavy responsi- 
bility on the Prime Minister, not only toward his 
own Government and the peoples of India, but also 
(a fact that is generally overlooked) toward us 
Americans. Too stubborn a stand by Mr. Churchill, 
who, it is remarked, has much the same attitude 
now as he had in the days of the old India Bill, is a 
distinct disservice to the United Nations’ cause, and 
hence, to us. It may even put in jeopardy thousands 
of Americans now in India as fighters and techni- 
cians. Without belittling in the least the complexi- 
ties of the problem of Indian nationalism, we feel 
that the possibility of compromise must still be 
held out to the Indians. It has been suggested in 
these columns before, and we repeat it—American 
arbitration seems indicated for the solution, tem- 
porarily, at least, of this problem that seethes thou- 
sands of miles away, but whose eddies may well 
rise to engulf our own doorsteps. 


DATA emerging from the National Institute on 
Education and the War leave one with the impres- 
sion that the school bell might well give way to the 
bugle. For the national emergency has drafted edu- 
cation, put it in uniform and given Mr. Chips a pair 
of overalls. Officials of the Army and Navy strong- 
ly urged on the Institute the need for highly trained 
technicians. Out of every hundred soldiers, sixty- 














three must be skilled in the use of mechanized 
equipment—airplanes, tanks and vehicles, commu- 
nications and warning systems and intricate weap- 
ons. Because Navy units are self-sustaining, scien- 
tific requirements in that branch of service are 
even more strict. There is a plan on foot to unify 
and integrate the whole national educational sys- 
tem and already War Department employes are at 
work on course outlines for high-school science and 
shop courses, to fit them into the military scheme. 
What will become of traditional education? The 
question may be impertinent now; but it is sincere- 
ly to be hoped that in all this readjustment there 
will be intelligent eyes on the future. We are going 
to win the war and inherit the future; and we will 
need more than aviators, gunners, mechanics and 
technicians to manage that legacy properly. 


TWO appalling crimes of sex and violence filled the 
news during the past week. The first was commit- 
ted upon young women welfare workers by a 
twenty-one-year-old Army deserter called Bailey. 
The second resulted in the death of two innocent 
little girls, aged seven and eight respectively, at 
the hands of a morally degenerate youth of seven- 
teen, named Edward Haight, who appalled his cap- 
tors by his cool intelligence and his brazen apathy. 
Among many comments fitting such events there 
is one that may easily be passed by. No tag of race, 
color or creed, was attached to either of these 
young criminals in any of the press reports on 
their deeds. There is no reason why any such tag 
should be attached; it would be undesirable and 
unfair if it were. As a result, the odium their crimes 
have generated is confined to their own persons 
alone. No one remarks: “Ah! another Secularist!” 
or “Another Anglo-Saxon!” or even; “Another 
damyankee!” Were either of these youths, however, 
to be reported as members of any of the well known 
minority groups, were Haight, for instance, a Ne- 
gro; were Bailey recorded as a Catholic or as Beiliss 
or Wong Lee, no imagination is needed to recon- 
struct the shocked remarks—depending upon one’s 
pet prejudice or point of view—that would reflect 
the discovery that here is another proof of the sins 
of a race, a nation, or a religion. An instance of 
this kind is needed, occasionally, to throw a little 
quiet light upon some loose ways of thinking. 


THERE is a spectacular heroism, which trails 
plumes of glory in dog-fights high above the earth; 
and this has been widely publicized. It is the raw 
material of thrilling movies and red headlines. But 
there is also a grim, pedestrian heroism which we 
hear little about. Collier’s W. B. Courtney, now on 
active duty in Australia, gives us a glimpse of this 
everyday heroism. Over there our men face the 
perils of malarial swamps, huge and hungry mos- 
quitoes, crocodiles, fever-bearing insects and snakes 
of wide variety with the common characteristic 
that they are all deadly. Aviators on patrol over 
those waters watch the shadow of sharks follow- 
ing their planes; they catch the glint of barracudas, 


morays and sea snakes. The spectacular kind of 
heroism is above the reach of most of us; but we 
can experience, in some degree, the plebian hero- 
ism of everyday sacrifice—by buying bonds, for 
instance, or making a special effort to do our bit 
in the scrap collection and by cooperating in the 
campaign of silence to baffle enemy agents. 


WHILE Congress hustled to pass anti-inflationary 
legislation before the President’s October 1 dead- 
line (and cut a few yards of red tape in the pro- 
cess), the Bureau of Labor Statistics released fig- 
ures on the cost of living which underlined the need 
for swift action. From July 15 to August 15, food- 
stuffs not subject to price regulation advanced in 
large cities an average of 2.2 per cent. On the con- 
trary, those subject to price ceilings showed only a 
slight rise of 0.5 per cent. Since the general maxi- 
mum price regulation went into effect about the 
middle of May, the price of uncontrolled foods has 
gone up 10 per cent, although during this same 
period foods subject to control actually declined on 
the average of 0.3 per cent. On August 15, house- 
wives paid 18 per cent more for lettuce than on 
July 15, 14 per cent more for sweet potatoes, 8 per 
cent more for butter, 12 per cent more for eggs, 
16 per cent more for green beans. The seriousness 
of the problem, especially for low-income families 
and those living on fixed incomes, can be better 
appreciated if it is remembered that uncontrolled 
foodstuffs account for about 40 per cent of the 
average urban family’s food budget. 


TO the four freedoms as enunciated by President 
Roosevelt, Vice President Wallace has added three 
more for Mexicans. Speaking on Mexico’s Inde- 
pendence Day at Los Angeles on September 16, the 
Vice President, referring to the “history and feel- 
ings” of the Mexican people, declared he “would 
add ... first, the freedom to buy land at a reason- 
able price; second, the freedom to borrow money 
at a reasonable rate of interest, and third, the free- 
dom to establish schools which teach the realities 
of life.” From what has developed in recent years 
of the history of the Mexican people, from the feel- 
ings that a very large proportion of that people 
are manifesting day by day in increasing numbers, 
there seems to be a very definite idea among them 
that the schools they wish to establish should be 
schools that teach religion, as a primary reality of 
life, in place of the Socialistic, irreligious schools 
that they have been forced to put with for a gen- 
eration. The people who demand those religion- 
teaching schools are the same people, humble 
peasants, Indians, workers, who wish to buy their 
own land and borrow money at “reasonable rates.” 
If Mr. Wallace’s words are to find an echo in 
their hearts, as we certainly hope they may, these 
same words will need to be more definitely clari- 
fied. The Vice President’s intensely religious na- 
ture gives ample reason to assume that he, too, 
gives religion a primary place in the model schools 
which he desires for the Mexicans. 
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WITH Archbishop Stritch presiding and eight 
members of the Hierarchy assisting him, one hun- 
dred and fifty thousand Catholics of Chicago as- 
sembled, in a monster demonstration of faith and 
patriotism, at Soldiers’ Field, September 14. Pre- 
cisely at 9:50 p.m., their fellow diocesans, scattered 
throughout the armed services, joined the crowd 
at Soldiers’ Field in a prayer for victory and peace. 


EDITORIALLY and unequivocally, the Pilot, pub- 
lished by the Boston Archdiocese, has pointed out 
that Catholics are “solemnly bound to vote ‘No’ to 
the birth-control amendment” which will be on the 
Massachusetts ballot next November. The amend- 
ment will be entitled “Question No. 1” on the 
ballot. 


SPEAKING to more than 500 priests, Brothers and 
Sisters who teach in the grammar and high schools 
of San Francisco, Archbishop John J. Mitty, re- 
affirmed the double purpose of Catholic education 
—to equal or excel the secular educational institu- 
tions in their particular branches and, in addition, 
to lay a firm foundation of “Christian knowledge” 
as a guide to “Christian living.” On the same day, 
the Archbishop presided at a Solemn Mass in St. 
Joseph’s Church, Oakland, in observance of the 
fourth centenary of Joao Rodrigues Cabrilho, dis- 
coverer of California. Delegates from all the Portu- 
guese Societies throughout the Archdiocese were 
present. 


HOPING to enforce their notions of selective 
breeding on the conquered, the Nazis intend to 
use sterilization and the prohibition of marriage 
between persons of different race in occupied Hol- 
land. The Netherlands Bureau of Information, in 
New York, attributes this statement to the German 
Director of Public Health, Bruining. Archbishop De 
Jong of Utrecht, some time ago, wrote to all Cath- 
olic Medical foundations in the Netherlands, urg- 
ing them not to cooperate with a Nazi medical 
foundation. Catholic institutions in Roermond, Hol- 
land, have lost their municipal subsidy by refusing 
to comply with anti-Semitic regulations. 


BROADCASTING in Portuguese, the Holy Father 
addressed a personal message to the Brazilian Na- 
tional Eucharistic Congress in Sao Paulo, Sept. 7. 
Since the year 1500, the Pontiff declared, devotion 
to the Eucharist has been characteristic of Brazil- 
ian Catholics. The Cardinal Archbishop of Rio de 
Janeiro was ill. In his stead, the Most Rev. Bene- 
detto Aloisi Masella, Papal Nuncio to Brazil, pre- 
sided over the Congress and responded to the Papal 
message with an expression of filial obedience from 
Brazil and a pledge of prayers to the Eucharistic 
Christ for world peace. The Congress was a tre- 
mendous exhibition of faith and devotion. It is esti- 
mated that 600,000 people heard the Holy Father 
speak. Representing the Hierarchy, clergy and laity 
of the United States was Bishop John Mark Gan- 
non of Erie, whose every appearance was greeted 
with an ovation and cries of “Viva Norte America!” 
To Bishop Gannon was accorded the privilege of 
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raising the Papal flag to open the Congress and of 
being the presiding prelate at the closing sessions. 


RETURNING on the “Gripsholm” from Manila, 
where for some years past he has represented the 
Panamanian Government, Mr. Charles Parsons 
brought good news of the American missionaries. 
The Ateneo, the great Jesuit school, houses the 
Jesuits from the other institutions in Manila. The 
classroom section of the school is now a hospital; 
the campus has been plowed up and planted. San 
Ignacio Church is still open and the Observatory 
still functions, as far as Mr. Parsons could say. 
Elementary schools continue their work; but high 
schools and colleges are closed. The American Do- 
minican Fathers live at Santo Tomas; the Church 
of the Redemptorists in Pasay was untouched by 
bombs, though everything around it was destroyed. 
Food seems to be plentiful; preferential treatment 
is given the priests and religious, and the Church, 
in general, is in a favorable situation. 


WARM approval of those French Catholics who 
actively protest “the inhuman mass deportation of 
Jews” was voiced by Rt. Rev. Msgr. Michael J. 
Ready, General Secretary of the N.C.W.C. on Sept. 
11. Dispatches from Vichy, meanwhile, reveal that 
the deportations “have ceased at least temporarily 
in Unoccupied France, chiefly because of Catholic 
intervention.” Catholic opposition, said the dis- 
patch, had been mobilized “by Papal intervention” 
which is taken to mean the representations made 
to Vichy by the Most Rev. Valerio Valeri, Papal 
Nuncio. Some priests have already been arrested 
for harboring Jewish children; His Eminence 
Pierre Cardinal Gerlier, Archbishop of Rheims, has 
“refused to authorize the surrender of the children 
of Jews’; and Cardinal Suhard, Archbishop of 
Paris, Archbishop Saliége of Toulouse, and other 
Bishops have taken the same firm stand against 
M. Laval who is determined to drive the Jews out 
of France. 


DURING these last three years of tumult and con- 
fusion, The Vatican has worked tirelessly for the 
establishment of 

an international order which, assuring to all peoples 

a just and enduring peace, may be fruitful of wel- 

fare and prosperity .. . 
The Osservatore Romano, reviewing the first years 
of the war, points out that the Holy Father has 
begged constantly for the right conduct of war, for 
mercy to war’s victims and generosity to all the 
stricken. His great objective is, of course, peace, as 
he declared in a recent broadcast: 

Under the vigilant and providential sight of God, We 

are continuing Our efforts for peace, employing the 

—- of prayer, exhortation and encourage- 

TRROTE « oo 
The Pontiff’s day, as an N.C.W.C. news release re- 
veals, begins at 6:45 in the morning and extends to 
midnight, or later. Every day of the week he has 
private audiences: on Wednesdays he receives 
thousands of visitors in groups. Day after day he 
spends studying, making decisions, composing 
Papal pronouncements. 














THE NATION AT WAR 


INFORMATION now available reveals that our 
offensive in the Solomon Islands, launched on 
August 7 last, occupied Tulagi, and two small adja- 
cent islands, after the Japanese had defended them 
to the last man. On the larger island of Guadal- 
canal, containing an airfield, the Japanese made no 
defense, but retired to the mountains, where they 
still are. 

On August 28, the Japanese in New Guinea at- 
tacked Kokoda, about six miles north of the sum- 
mit over the high and rough Owen Stanley Moun- 
tains, leading to the Australian base of Port 
Moresby on the south side. In three days the Japa- 
nese advanced nearly ten miles and they are now 
some four miles south of the summit. The fighting 
followed a trail so steep, across the 6,000 foot pass, 
that it is necessary for travelers at places to hold 
on to rocks and trees to climb over it. The country 
is covered with vegetation, but it is not a jungle, 
and can be penetrated on foot by hardy mountain- 
eers. Japs paint themselves green, wear green uni- 
forms, and are hard to locate in the forest. Aus- 
tralians are bigger, wear khaki-colored uniforms, 
need more food and larger packs to carry it in. 

Announcement has been made that the British 
Prime Minister, Winston Churchill, in his visit last 
month to Premier Stalin at Moscow, arrived at an 
understanding, but not altogether at an agreement. 
Russia wants the Americans and British to open a 
Second Front, claiming that this would be no 
harder for us than it is for Russia to fight the whole 
Axis Army alone. Mr. Churchill’s position was that 
while he agreed about opening a Second Front, the 
United States and Great Britain had not completed 
the preparations necessary to assure a reasonable 
chance of success, and until this were done it was 
better not to risk a false start. Mr. Churchill has 
stated that Germany knew about the gathering of 
equipment in British ports, but that he intended to 
keep them guessing as to when, where, and with 
how many men, the blow would eventually fall. He 
also brought word that, come what may, the Rus- 
sians would not surrender, nor make peace with 
Germany under any circumstances. 

There has been little recent change in the mili- 
tary situation in Russia. The main fighting is still 
around Stalingrad, where the Russians are resist- 
ing strongly to prevent the Axis from throttling 
the important traffic on the Volga River. Near 
Rzhev and south thereof, the Soviet offensive has 
slowed. Another Russian offensive is in progress, 
south of Lake Ladoga, to open a way into Lenin- 
grad. This great city has been besieged since Sep- 
tember of last year. The German line on the east 
side of Leningrad is back to back, and only ten 
miles away from another line facing in the opposite 
direction intended to keep the Russians on the out- 
side from breaking in. For about a month, joint 
attacks from the inside and from the outside have 
been made. The attacks from the inside seem to 
have made no progress; those from the outside 
claim to have advanced about one mile, leaving 
nine more miles to go. COL. CONRAD H. LANZA 


WASHINGTON FRONT 


THE big fight over inflation seems at last to have 
come down to a question of semantics. Semantics, 
it may be recalled, is a term made popular some 
years ago by Stuart Chase, and it distinguished 
between good words and bad words in politics. If 
you use the bad word, you lose out, but if you use 
the good word for the very same thing, then you 
win votes and much glory. 

The best of the good words, of course, are the 
ambiguous ones. You can make them mean just 
whatever you want. “Ceilings” was an excellent 
word. In the Congressional hearings that followed 
the President’s call to action on inflation, another 
good word had an excellent play. That was “parity.” 
First of all, it is very mysterious to the public at 
large. Secondly, it never says what is par. You can 
have parity with farm prices before the last war, 
or with those of the depression period, or with the 
recent inflation levels. Any one of these is parity. 
Then you had 110 per cent parity, which is parity 
with a ten per cent bonus added on, but that kind 
of parity was killed by the President in his ad- 
dress to the nation. 

The policy of the farm lobbies has now become 
apparent. It is the simple one of accepting 100-per 
cent-parity, but shifting the term of reference from 
before the last war to August, 1942, when inflation 
of prices was already far advanced. You see. That 
will be parity, also, but probably 115-per-cent par- 
ity, but getting the credit of falling in with the 
President’s demands. Thus doth a good word shine 
in a naughty world. 

The whole thing is a good commentary on the 
New Nominalism, or legislation by semantics. In 
the hands of unscrupulous and clever manipulators, 
it can always defeat the express will of the people, 
who have been trained in their schools and col- 
leges to accept blindly any number of meanings as 
the same meaning when they are covered by the 
same word. It is very discouraging; those who point 
out the fallacy can always be disposed of as quib- 
blers. 

The case has not yet arisen as I write, but it is 
very probable that “sub-standard,” as used in the 
War Labor Board’s stabilization formula, which I 
praised some weeks back, may also undergo the 
same fate as “parity.” For, after all, what is stand- 
ard? “Peace-time standards” has been one of the 
uses. But we had a lot of peace, after all. Suppose 
Congress should write into the coming bill a very 
high price parity and a very low wage standard. It 
is not impossible. But the chances are that we will 
be presented with a high parity of prices and also 
a high standard of wages, and then we will be just 
back where we started. 

There are some voices in Washington calling for 
an automatic price-and-wage formula. After all, 
the big thing needed is balance between wages and 
prices. If the Congress comes up with another bill 
which will merely mean that prices will chase 
wages up and wages will chase prices, then the 
very thing that was to be avoided will most cer- 
tainly happen. WILFRID PARSONS 
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STATE LABOR-BOARD MEDIATION 
CURED 10,000 SOCIAL HEADACHES 


WILLIAM J. SMITH 











SOME years back, when Gilbert and Sullivan were 
immortalizing in lyrics the joys and woes of human 
life, “the policeman’s lot is not a happy one” was 
a familiar refrain. We hope the blue-coated protec- 
tor of life and limb has profited by the increasing 
social consciousness of the populace and his condi- 
tions have improved. At the present moment we 
are in search of an inspired minstrel who will raise 
his voice in behalf of another unsung benefactor of 
humanity. The subject of our consideration is the 
Trial Examiner or the Mediator, who each day pre- 
sides over one of the innumerable cases which we 
euphemistically call industrial disputes. The gentle- 
man who cautiously puts his head in the lion’s 
mouth at the circus pursues a peaceful and secure 
path in life by comparison. 

No more difficult undertaking in human relations 
today presents itself than that of Trial Examiner 
or Mediator in the field of industrial litigation or 
dispute. A visit to the New York State Labor Board 
on any quiet day will convince one of the truth of 
that statement. Men of all types and classes come, 
bearing their grudges and their grievances, airing 
their animosity at the world in general and the 
adversary of the moment in particular. 

The hard-boiled labor leader, the cunning Com- 
munist, the suspecting, reactionary employer, the 
sniveling, double-crossing representative of the 
“company” union, the suave, slick, legally confi- 
dent lawyer of the gigantic corporation, the pom- 
pous political tool who calls himself a labor lawyer, 
the harassed and confused small business man, men 
of honest convictions on both sides—you will find 
them all there, sometimes collectively, sometimes 
in groups or pairs. Nowhere will you see such a 
collection of individuals representing such conflict- 
ing interests. Each side is always convinced that 
they alone have the facts and the truth. Neither 
side concedes much honesty of purpose to the 
other. 

Past incidents of hostility do not help toward a 
harmonious solution of pressing problems. The fact 
that each side is usually half right, but conscious 
of the full truth, just adds to the sale of aspirin 
tablets at the corner drug store. Into that atmos- 
phere the trial examiner quietly intrudes his per- 
son. His job is to find the facts, to balance wisely 
the contrary claims, to preside prudently over the 
examination of witnesses, to keep the contestants 
within the boundaries of the law, to protect the 
interests of the individuals involved and preserve 
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the integrity of the administration of a State stat- 
ute and finally, when the smoke has cleared, to 
render a just and equitable decision from which 
will result peaceful and harmonious relations in 
the future between the employer and his employes. 

Solomon would find a fitting place for his much- 
famed judicial perspicacity under these circum- 
stances. Yet the everyday fact is—that the impos- 
sible is being accomplished in an extraordinary 
manner with almost monotonous routine. So much 
progress has been made in this relatively new for- 
um of debate in the past five years that it is hope- 
fully anticipated that the day will yet come when 
the services of a governmental agency will be but 
little needed. 

Ten thousand cases have been brought to the 
New York State Labor Board since its inception 
five years ago. Ninety per cent of them have been 
resolved without a formal hearing as provided by 
the law itself. This means that the contenders have 
been persuaded and convinced that their best mu- 
tual interests lay in a voluntary settlement of the 
dispute. Time, money, hard feelings, animosity 
have all been saved by this simple, sensible and 
sane expedient. The procedure, I suppose, could be 
called “informal’’ mediation. 

The New York State Labor Board is unique in 
that it is neither a court of law in the technical 
sense nor is it on the other hand lacking entirely a 
legal framework. The Board in itself has no power 
to enforce its decisions upon an unwilling respon- 
dant. It cannot punish for contempt of court. It is 
not, nevertheless, devoid of sanctions. Both the liti- 
gants and the Board have the right to refer the 
disposition of a case to the Supreme Court of the 
State and thence to the Appellate Division and if 
need be to the Court of Appeals. So carefully and 
so correctly has the legal staff of the Board pre- 
pared and defended the cases put before it that in 
1941, of twenty cases referred to the courts, only 
five were found worthy of an adverse decision of 
any kind. Of these, ten were concerned with unfair 
labor practices. The courts gave the Board a favor- 
able reply in eight of them and reversed the deci- 
sion in only two cases. 

This right of appeal, of course, is thoroughly 
American and right. It does at times, however, 
work to the advantage of the corporation fortified 
with endless resources and an army of high-priced 
legal talent. A case in point was one of twenty- 
seven poorly paid warehouse workers who were 











the victims of a dastardly plot between a crooked 
union leader and an unscrupulous employer. The 
Board, perfectly familiar with the background of 
the case, decided in favor of the workers. The 
Supreme Court judge ruled adversely. The men 
were practically penniless at this time and the de- 
cision could not be appealed. Incidentally, the rec- 
ord of the conspiracy is still in the files of the Dis- 
trict Attorney. It has reposed there tranquilly for 
three years. 

One striking characteristic of the workings of 
the Act makes one feel proud of New York State 
and its social-minded legislators. The whole ma- 
chinery of the State at times is set in motion and 
put to work to preserve the legal rights of one shop 
girl or sales clerk. The Court of Appeals upholds 
the policy. Often, to be sure, the individual in- 
volved represents thousands of others in similar 
circumstances or determines a principle or estab- 
lishes a policy. Yet the fact remains that the Sov- 
ereign State of New York recognizes the dignity 
and the right of the individual to appropriate pro- 
tection under the law. 

It is remarkable to witness the extent of social 
progress that is being made by this Board. Five 
years ago a new field was broken. Pressure from 
all sides was prevalent. The pioneers could have 
easily veered to the right or the left and formed 
regulations that could have impeded, stifled or de- 
ranged the very purpose for which the law was 
passed, namely a rock-bottom guarantee of greater 
stability of industrial harmony between employers 
and employes. Fortunately the men appointed to 
administer the Act were men of vision, of sound 
judgment, of strong character and honest realists. 
Precedents, principles and policies have been for- 
mulated that will be to the undying credit of these 
men. The original members of the Board were Rev. 
John P. Boland, chairman, Dr. Paul Herzog and 
the late John D. Moore, members. 

At the outset a very difficult decision had to be 
rendered. Was the Act meant to protect the “union 
as such” or the individual member? A violent juris- 
dictional dispute was in process. Old-line union 
leaders claimed that once the rank and file chose 
to affiliate with a union, the choice was irrevocable 
and must continue ad aeternum. The Board judged 
otherwise. Given a reasonable time, the rank and 
file could vote a new affiliation if that was their 
pleasure. A great hue and cry resulted. “Dictator” 
and “Fascist” filled the air and were blazed across 
the public prints. The ruling still stands, though 
the Courts have decided that an existing contract 
can not be disturbed. Organization, however, to- 
ward the acceptance of a new affiliation at the ex- 
piration of the contract may be carried on in the 
interim. 

Protests similar to those heard against the Wag- 
ner Act were heard from the representatives of 
Management. The law was “one-sided.” It was 
aimed at the curbing of the employer. The legisla- 
tors knew what they were doing and the members 
of the Board understood what the score was. The 
mind of the law-makers was put down in black and 
white: 


In the interpretation and application of this article, 
and otherwise, it is hereby declared to be the public 
policy of the State to encourage the practice and the 
procedure of collective bargaining, and to protect 
employes in the exercise of full freedom of associa- 
tion, self-organization and designation of represen- 
tatives of their own choosing for the purposes of 
collective bargaining, or other mutual aid and pro- 
tection, free from interference, restraint or coercion 

of their employers... . 

All the provisions of this article shall be liberally 
construed for the accomplishment of this purpose. 
The aim of the Act was to bring back to an equal 

level a social scale that had been too long out of 
balance. There are few honest employers today in 
New York State unwilling to concede that the New 
York State Labor Board is a fair, just and neces- 
sary instrument of social justice. If there is need 
for further legislation to protect the rank and file 
against the encroachments of their own leaders, 
that, too, should be taken care of. The deficiency, 
however, is not an argument to prove that remedial 
legislation such as the present Act is unjust. 

Half a hundred perplexing angles in the admin- 
istration of the law have arisen and been met in 
turn by sane and prudent judgments. The Closed 
Shop, Multiple-employer unit, the appropriate bar- 
gaining unit, A.F. of L., C.I.0., Independent Union 
are a few items to be mentioned in passing. No 
problem has been met with more unwavering hon- 
esty and determination than that of discrimination 
against race, creed or color. An ambitious union 
leader wished recognition by excluding Chinese 
waiters from the bargaining unit because he per- 
sonally had no jurisdiction over Orientals. He was 
turned down like a flap-jack in Childs’ window. One 
sentence of a very clear statement by Father 
Boland can be quoted: “The Negro, willing and 
able to perform a job, has the same right as his 
white brother to the prevailing division of the 
fruits of industry . . . he does not seek special 
treatment . . . he bases his claim on his actual 
capacity to do the job for which he applies.” 

The man behind the men who “man” the Board 
is the Rev. John P. Boland. He, consciously, others 
implicitly, day by day, are applying the principles 
of the Social doctrine of the Church. On duty and 
off, he is an ardent advocate, a crusading apostle 
of the Papal Encyclicals. When he sent in his resig- 
nation recently, a letter of Governor Lehman to 
Father Boland’s Bishop, Most Reverend John A. 
Duffy, Bishop of Buffalo, requesting the privilege 
of declining the resignation of this “indispensible 
man” was answered in terms of glowing commen- 
dations. Both of these letters should be recorded in 
the archives of the State as a memento of a pioneer 
priest’s work in the field of industrial relations. 

Father Boland returns to his native city, Buffalo, 
at the close of the year. “A prophet is not without 
honor except in his own city,” the Scriptures warn 
us. We hope that this is the exception that proves 
the rule. At any rate, the honorary membership 
cards that this priest proudly possesses will always 
be a lasting memento of the gratitude and affection 
of hundreds of thousands of humble trade-union- 
ists whose lives have been made brighter and whose 
homes are happier because of his unceasing efforts. 
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“IT SEEMS A YANK 
WENT INTO A PUB...” 


ARNOLD LUNN 











On Easter Sunday I returned to England in a 
bomber, and I had hardly landed before I heard of 
the “yellow streak.” “Some Yanks,” said a friend 
of mine, “went into a pub the other day and asked 
a British Tommy what were the colors of the Union 
Jack. ‘Red, white and blue’ replied the Tommy. 
‘Oh, we thought there was a yellow streak in it,’ 
said a Yank. I’m told there are twenty Yanks in 
hospital as the result of that crack.” 

“Have you ever met anybody who was present,” 
I asked, “when that row started, or anybody who’s 
seen any of the Yanks who went to hospital as a 
result of that row?’ No, my friend hadn’t. But he 
was quite sure of his facts, no doubt about it what- 
ever. ... 

I spent a happy fortnight in Dublin during June. 
“T wonder,” a friend of mine said, “whether you’ve 
heard about the Yank who went into a pub in Bel- 
fast and asked a British Tommy what were the 
colors of the. .. .” “Yes, I’ve heard that story,” I 
interrupted, “only last time the yellow-streak crack 
was tried out was in London, and the time before 
in Shrewsbury.” My friend seemed crestfallen. 
“Well anyway, you haven’t heard this one. A Yank 
in Ulster tried to pull a quick one on a priest. 
‘We've come over here,’ he said, ‘to look after your 
little island and prevent Hitler getting it.’ “You 
don’t seem too clever,’ said the priest, ‘at looking 
after your own little island.’ Had you heard that?” 

I had not heard that, but I was to hear the same 
story again. Only next time the remark was made 
not to a priest but to a Presbyterian Minister in 
Glasgow. 

Americans, it seems, have many variants of the 
yellow-streak theme. There was the Yank who 
asked the barmaid to serve him a beer and make it 
snappy, “as quick as you Britishers got out of To- 
bruk,” and the barmaid replied, “Come back then 
in eighteen months for your beer.” (You see the 
point. This retort appears to have been made, judg- 
ing from evidence supplied to me, in Sheffield, Ox- 
ford, Birmingham and Aberdeen.) 

A map with yellow flags to indicate places where 
Americans had made “yellow-streak” cracks would 
be pretty congested. There would be yellow flags 
in all the principal towns in Britain . . . and in the 
United States, as well. “Anglo-American rela- 
tions,” a friend of mine remarked when we dined 
together, shortly after I landed in New York on 
my way through to Brazil, “would be much hap- 
pier if the Britishers weren’t always making insult- 
ing remarks. There was an Englishwoman in Holly- 
wood who recently told a large cocktail party that 
you people regarded America as a colony which 
had seen the error of its ways and come back to the 
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fold. And I wonder if you’ve heard the story of the 
British sailor who went into a bar in Brooklyn and 
asked an American doughboy what were the colors 
in the American flag. . . .” I know that story. I 
certainly should, by this time. 

On my return from the Balkans, in January, 
1940, I visited the Kleine Scheidegg where a bat- 
talion of Swiss mountain troops were carrying out 
their maneuvers. A German officer who had served 
in Poland was on leave from the front, and because 
he loved ski-ing had selected a hotel which was full 
of Swiss officers. This young man was the usual 
Nazi mixture of efficiency, cleverness and blind 
spots. It was clever not to defend the Nazi system 
in conversation with Swiss officers and to concen- 
trate on the futility of war and on the economic 
ruin which this war would inevitably bring in its 
train. It was foolish to explain that he skied down 
to Wengen to see his tailor, for it was quite unnec- 
essary to invent a pretext for visiting Wengen 
every morning, for Wengen is at the lower end of 
one of the finest ski runs in the district. I have a 
bias against men who are unduly interested in their 
tailors, so I mentioned this incident to a friend of 
mine, a Swiss officer, who had the young man fol- 
lowed to Wengen. He did not visit his tailor but 
he spent a great deal of time in a small hotel, the 
only visitor in which was another German. The 
Nazi was arrested a few days later at a little vil- 
lage, which happened by an odd coincidence to be 
the Headquarters of an Army Corps. His pocket 
book was full of notes on other matters than tailors 
and ski-ing technique. 

During the “phoney war” period, the German 
rumor organization concentrated on poisoning re- 
lations between the British and the French. When 
the Nazis invaded France, their rumor agents 
played a decisive role. In one small village, a baker 
suddenly rushed into the street to announce that 
German tanks had been seen five miles from the 
town. At that moment there were no tanks nearer 
than fifty miles. The baker, who was a German 
agent, provoked a panic and the refugees effective- 
ly blocked the roads along which reinforcements 
were advancing to the front. Now we none of us 
find it very difficult to believe that other people 
are suckers. We accept without question the proven 
fact that rumor agents are carefully trained by the 
Germans for subversive warfare, though very few 
people fully understand the degree to which rumor- 
spreading has been organized. Rumors serve many 
purposes, to muddle the enemy as to plans for an 
offensive, to confuse him in the heat of battle, and 
to poison relations between allies. Rumors are 
spread in many ways. Agents listen in to the Ger- 
man broadcasts which contain directives which the 
rumor agent is expected to follow. German broad- 
casts to the United States have recently, to quote 
merely one branch of their activities, specialized in 
inflation rumors. Farmers have been advised to put 
all their spare cash into land or machinery rather 
than into bonds. 

Other German broadcasts try to stir up anti- 
Semitism. 

Originality is as rare in rudeness as in other 
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things, and most people find it easier to borrow 
their insults than to invent them. The rumor agent 
therefore serves a double purpose, for he not only 
convinces his dupes that Britishers or Americans, 
as the case may be, have been very offensive but he 
provides Americans or Britishers, as the case may 
be, with a ready-made insult when they are feeling 
cross; faith in a fact, as William James remarked, 
helps to create a fact. Though I am convinced that 
the “yellow-streak” story emanates from Berlin, I 
should not be in the least surprised to discover that 
some homesick American in England or some Brit- 
ish sailor looking for trouble in a Brooklyn bar 
had sponsored the yellow-streak crack. “This pro- 
gram comes to you by the courtesy of Herr Goeb- 
eae 

The Americans in England are bored by inac- 
tion, but I should be sorry to think that they were 
unhappy. I have never met any Englishman who 
was present when “yellow-streak” remarks were 
made, and I have met many of my countrymen 
who were charmed and delighted by such Ameri- 
can members of the Expeditionary Force as they 
had met. 

It is an unamiable weakness to generalize from 
the worst specimens of other countries. It is, of 
course, tempting to judge other countries by their 
least attractive citizens because anything which 
sets our own country on a pedestal of culture and 
good manners naturally heightens our own good 
opinion of ourselves, as citizens of the country in 
question. Vanity is therefore a potent ally of the 
Nazi rumor agent. 

During the winter of 1940 I traveled round the 
United States on a lecture tour. If I were to quote 
all the offensive remarks which were made to me 
about my country I could, perhaps, just write an 
article of nearly two thousand words on this theme, 
but many books would be necessary adequately to 
record the penetrating sympathy and kindness of 
the Americans with whom I came into contact dur- 
ing those long and anxious months. The unsym- 
pathetic formed a small, insignificant and unrepre- 
sentative minority. 

The relations between allies are always difficult, 
never more so than when one ally seems likely to 
displace the other as the greatest of World Powers. 
But difficulties exist to be overcome. Let us face 
the fact that Americans and Englishmen will con- 
tinue to make cracks at each other’s expense till 
the end of time. All members of the English-speak- 
ing family are alike in that they find it easier to 
pull each other’s legs than to pay compliments. It 
is because Americans admire the British for our re- 
fusal to surrender in 1940 that some Americans 
enjoy reminding us of Tobruk, and it is because we 
admire the magnificent show which the Americans 
have put up since Pearl Harbor that some English- 
men will continue to remind their American friends 
of the events of December 7. 

We are fighting this war because we parted com- 
pany after our common victory in 1918. We may 
find it difficult to live together but we have discov- 
ered that we cannot maintain our independence 


apart. 


CATHOLIC PROGRESS 
IN THE CAROLINAS 


WILLIAM THOMAS WALSH 











ONCE upon a time, among beautiful rolling hills, 
there was a mill-town called Garibaldi, North Caro- 
lina. Names are eloquent; and it seems safe to in- 
fer, without necessarily suspecting a direct link 
with the Risorgimento, the Carbonari and the 
Grand Orient, that there was probably not much 
evidence of Catholicism in the vicinity until some 
Benedictines, under Divine guidance, acquired sev- 
eral hundred acres of good farm-and-timber land 
about a mile north of the postoffice. 

There, after many struggles, they gradually set 
up a commodious abbey, a fine chapel, a boy’s 
school and junior college, and more recently a very 
modern library and gymnasium, both designed by 
a member of the community, Father Michael, 
whose genius in architecture has many excellent 
buildings as monuments in all parts of the South. 
Another priest-expert manages the model farm 
which feeds all members of a flourishing institu- 
tion. Nowhere else have I eaten bread comparable 
to the mammoth loaves that an old lay-brother 
shovels out, dozens at a time, from an antique 
Dutch oven for which modern science has devised 
no adequate substitute. Nowhere else have I found 
so much enjoyment in being walloped at chess as I 
did at the hands of Father Gregory (though I am 
going to beat him next time). 

In the course of years, the Benedictines induced 
the townspeople to change “Garibaldi” to “Bel- 
mont,” in honor, it is said, of Perry Belmont, 
former Chairman of the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee. The Benedictines sold a large strip of 
land, half a mile south and on the very edge of the 
town, to the Sisters of Mercy. These magnificent 
women have quickly made all things new by the 
power of Him Who works in them. They too are 
sustained by a farm, a smaller one, and are justly 
proud of their model laundry. They are now well 
housed in a convent—the Convent of the Sacred 
Heart, Belmont, N. C.—quite as beautiful and 
serviceable as any in the North. 

It was hard for these nuns at first. They were 
conscious of fear, hatred and misunderstanding all 
about them. Scandalous lies were told about them 
and about the Benedictines. Indeed, only two years 
ago there still were Ku Klux Klan voices that whis- 
pered of an underground tunnel extending nearly 
three-quarters of a mile between the convent and 
the abbey; though why it should have been neces- 
sary to imagine such a laborious means of com- 
munication, when holy Father Sebastian could be 
seen driving down the road every morning at six 
o’clock to say Mass at the convent, remains a psy- 
chological mystery. Most of the persecuting, how- 
ever, is a thing of the past. Both the nuns and the 
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Benedictines are greatly loved and respected in and 
about Belmont. 

The Religious are still pretty badly treated by 
some of the inhabitants. A year or two ago they 
were hooted at and insulted on the streets, while 
storekeepers refused to sell to them, or asked ex- 
orbitant prices for any articles they might desire 
to buy. Well, that used to happen at Belmont when 
the nuns first went there, years ago. It stopped 
when the people saw their true character. It will 
stop, also, at Newton Groves. 

In a hospital in New York recently I met a secu- 
lar priest from South Carolina who, like Sister 
Raphael, had gone there from his home in Ireland 
because he heard that missionaries were needed. 
One day, stopping in a town to say Mass, he re- 
ceived a visit from a Protestant workman who 
brought with him a copy of The Menace. The man 
was obviously suspicious, but very earnest. 

“Are you a Catholic priest?” he asked. “Well, 
my wife and I and our oldest daughter and her 
brother and his wife and all our friends and neigh- 
bors have read The Menace for years, and I always 
believed that what I read in it was true, and that 
the biggest danger in this country was the Catholic 
Church, and I still think so. But today there was an 
article about nuns that made me stop and ask my- 
self, ‘How could such a thing happen in the United 
States without the police stopping it?’ I made up 
my mind I was going to put it up to the first priest 
or nun I could find, and somebody told me you 
were a priest. Would you mind if I asked you a cou- 
ple of questions?” 

“Not at all,” said the young priest. “Ask me as 
many as you like.” 

“Could anybody, I mean anybody like me, a 
Protestant, go into one of these convents and look 
around for himself?” 

“There is a convent just a block away from here, 
and I am sure the sisters would gladly admit you, 
accompanied by another person. I would suggest 
that you go with another Protestant. A good one 
would be the Chief of Police, for the nuns know 
him—he has done them many kindnesses, and they 
have a high regard for him.” 

“Would you go with me, so we can get it over 
with now?” 

“Certainly, if you wish.” 

They went to the convent, rang the bell, and saw 
the door open. The reader of The Menace gasped 
when a lay sister opened the door. “Hello, Mary!” 
he said, ““What are you doing here?” She had once 
been a neighbor of his, and her character had been 
universally admired. “I knew that if a girl like 
Mary was there,” he admitted afterwards, “it could 
not be like The Menace said it was.” Their errand 
explained, they were allowed to walk through the 
convent until presently they stopped at the door of 
the small room which was the chapel, and listened 
to some nuns who were saying the rosary inside. 

“This is all I want to know,” said the visitor, 
after a moment. “Those women don’t know I’m 
here. Bad women don’t pray like that.” 

He then asked the priest to explain the Catholic 
religion to him, for it was clear he had been misin- 
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formed. His conversion soon followed. It led to 
those of his wife and all his children, his sister, his 
brother-in-law and various other relatives and 
friends, until the young Irish missionary found 
himself with a congregation of more than sixty 
souls in a community where there had been hardly 
a Catholic outside the humble conven’. Soon he 
managed to have a church built. The parish is now 
flourishing, thanks in part to that strangest of all 
the unwilling harbingers of the Holy Ghost, Tom 
Watson, who peddled hate for profit. 

“Most of all,” said Sister Raphael, “we need vo- 
cations in the South. There is more work here than 
workers to do it. We could use many more. Pray 
that the Lord will send them to us!” 


MODERN FIGURES ON 
THE ANCIENT FAITH 


HENRY WATTS 











CHRISTENDOM, as Hilaire Belloc has so eloquent- 
ly pointed out, was something much more than a 
name. It was both a state and a State in the old 
days, before Henry VIII bulldozed a ridiculous par- 
liament into passing a ridiculous law which made 
him “Head of the Church.” In the same old days 
before Martin Luther, the Augustinian friar, peev- 
ishly felt that his nose had been put out of joint 
because a friar of lesser eloquence, Dr. Tetzel, had 
been commissioned by the Roman See to preach 
the Vatican Indulgence throughout Europe, you 
could—provided you possessed a modicum of good 
manners—travel throughout Christendom as a stu- 
dent, and find yourself a welcomed guest at any 
religious house or monastery at which you pre- 
sented yourself—a sort of home from home. 

So, except for a few benighted heretics like the 
Cathari and the Albigenses, and Wyclif’s Poor 
Preachers whose poverty was more convincing 
than their preaching, Christendom had one out- 
standing quality of which modern religion in gen- 
eral seems to understand nothing at all. And this 
quality or characteristic was that every Catholic, 
whatever his nationality, was in communion with 
every other Catholic. To be a Catholic in those 
times did not mean membership in a religious body, 
somewhat exclusive and quite different from all 
other religious bodies. It meant that a Catholic 
was at home in every country of Christendom. 

But, looking at the subject broadly and as it 
really was, nationality did not mean a very great 
deal to these Catholics. When it came down to the 
real facts of life, and the pre-Reformation folk 
were extremely realistic, national boundaries had 
not great significance. The real thing that mattered 
in the life of all these peoples was that they were 
all in communion with one another. They even had 














a common language, Latin. So that was, and is, the 
true meaning of Catholicism. 

Those dreary folk, the compilers of statistics, can 
probably tell you exactly how many people com- 
posed the whole of Christendom at, say, the begin- 
ning of the sixteenth century. But it is not too wild 
a flight of the imagination to assume that except 
for some scattered congeries of queerists here and 
there and the dissident Oriental Schismatics, the 
entire population of Christendom, which means 
practically the whole of Europe including the Brit- 
ish Isles and parts of Asia Minor, was Catholic— 
that is, all these peoples were in communion with 
each other and the Roman See, very much as all 
the peoples of the forty-eight States of the Union 
are in political communion with each other and the 
President. 

All that has been said so far is by way of being 
a preliminary as to how the United States, accord- 
ing to the official Catholic Directory for 1942, in 
this year of grace, might be very much like united 
Christendom before the blight of the Reformation 
made poverty a crime and the desire for scholar- 
ship a paltry matter of dollars and cents and a 
good local social standing. 

Now to what extent may one properly say that 
the Catholic Directory suggests a comparison of 
the United States today with pre-Reformation 
Christendom? Our country today has a total popu- 
lation of roughly some one hundred and thirty mil- 
lions of persons, of whom, so the Catholic Direc- 
tory says, no fewer than 22,556,242 are Catholics. 
Bishop Noll gives good and convincing reasons for 
computing our Catholic population as more like 
thirty-five millions. However, the Catholic Direc- 
tory, which is an instrument of facts and informa- 
tion and not of propaganda, leans towards the con- 
servative side, and estimates that something like 
one-fifth of the United States population is Cath- 
olic. And that is not at all a bad showing, even if it 
is not comparable to the time when the whole of 
Christendom was at least 75 per cent Catholic—a 
united states of Catholic believers. Still we have 
nothing of which to be ashamed: every single per- 
son in five you meet is a Catholic. 

But reverting to this topic of the religious houses 
and monasteries as a symbol of the common citi- 
zenship of a united Christendom, and the bond of 
fellowship centering in the religious houses, there 
are today in the United States something like two 
hundred of these monastic establishments. Our 
country today has about 173 houses of religious 
men which might be called major houses—that is, 
not including rectories and parish houses staffed 
by members of Religious Orders. 

Taken altogether, the Catholic Church in the 
United States, in comparison with the conditions in 
European Christendom before the Reformation, 
can present a remarkably good showing. As to the 
entire roll of religious houses, monasteries and con- 
vents of women, well, go to your public library and 
look it up for yourself in the official Catholic Direc- 
tory: it ‘will be instructive and amazing reading. 
The late Cardinal Bourne, Archbishop of West- 
minster, declared to this observer that there were 


more religious women in the single archdiocese of 
Westminster than there were in the whole of Eng- 
land when Henry VIII seized the religious houses. 
Our record will be even better than that. 

But, speaking from an appreciation of the his- 
torical sense, and with a realization of what the 
religious houses meant in pre-Reformation Europe, 
there is a vast deal of consolation to be found in 
the progress of our religious houses in the United 
States. In the so-called Dark Ages the religious 
houses preserved not only the Faith against the 
onslaught of the barbarians; they saved, also, classi- 
cal learning for Christendom and the world. Had 
there been no monasteries, classical learning would 
undoubtedly have perished altogether. So in these 
times of educational anarchy, it is of the greatest 
importance that we take notice of the number and 
condition of the religious houses in our American 
Christendom. 

We have today 12,762 priests of the Religious 
Orders, not including a vast number of scholastics, 
clerics and brothers. We have also some 154,945 
Sisters professed in Holy Religion, without count- 
ing novices and postulants. And, subject to any 
jaundiced criticisms from the statisticians, that 
seems a very creditable comparison with the con- 
dition of Christendom in the entire Continent of 
Europe before the Reformation. 

The Benedictines, and they were the pioneers of 
the open house for traveling religious students, 
have twenty-five houses in our country. The Cis- 
tercians have four houses, each with large com- 
munities. And if you care to look up the progress 
of the various orders of friars in the Catholic Direc- 
tory, there are the numerous houses of the Fran- 
ciscans and Dominicans, not to mention the widely 
diverse Religious Orders of later foundation. 

The houses of religious women we have in our 
American Christendom are too numerous to be 
mentioned here—154,945 professed Sisters, with 
their novices and postulants can fill up a great deal 
of house room. But it is very likely that there are 
more religious women in the United States today 
than there were in the whole of Europe in the ages 
of the Faith. 

There are a great many more things peculiarly 
our own in the way of information that may be 
gleaned from a studied reading of the Catholic 
Directory. We have a Hierarchy which includes 
two Cardinals, 22 archbishops, and 126 bishops 
both territorial and titular. Subject to these terri- 
torial bishops there are 23,818 clergy, commonly 
called secular clergy to distinguish those priests 
subject to religious Superiors. And the Church is 
growing with us; for there were 82,089 converts 
to the Faith, as compared with 76,705 for the pre- 
ceding year. 

Indeed, you may easily find out how the old 
united Christendom is represented in the United 
States of America, and having found out that, you 
may get a sound idea of what Catholicism means— 
the unity of people of all races and languages in 
one common Faith, which, when you come down to 
historical facts, is just the simple, plain idea of the 
Catholic Church, catholic and Catholic. 
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PILGRIMS VISIT EUROPE’'S SHRINES 
IN SPITE OF NAZI CRACKDOWN 


JOHN J. O'CONNOR 











ACCORDING to that remarkable study, The Per- 
secution of the Church in the Third Reich, the atti- 
tude of the new Nazi regime toward public mani- 
festations of Christianity was first made manifest 
in a decree issued by Hermann Goering, at that 
time Prussian Minister-Prasident, on December 7, 
1934. The decree, presumably occasioned by the 
Konrad von Parzham Celebration held by Berlin 
Catholics in the Sportspalast, prohibited the 
Church’s public celebrations, in order to protect 
them from “profanation.” The last sentence of the 
decree read: “Celebrations in churches, long-estab- 
lished processions and pilgrimages, Christmas cele- 
brations of a private character, and Nativity Plays 
are excepted.” 

Only five months later, however, a representa- 
tive pilgrim group of the Catholic Youth Associa- 
tions of Germany, numbering nearly 2,000 persons, 
visited Rome. On Easter Monday, April 22, 1935, 
the pilgrims were received in solemn audience by 
Pope Pius XI. The Holy Father predicted: 

Difficult hours are coming and they may be as 
difficult in the future as they are at present. Difficult 
hours may even come continuously. All may become 
doubtful—all may perhaps be endangered. But, be- 
loved sons, one thing is certain, yes, quite certain 


and beyond all doubt—Almighty God in His good- 
ness will be with us, and not against us. 


This prophecy was fulfilled, in part, almost im- 
mediately. When the pilgrimage returned to Ger- 
many, it was subjected to abominable treatment at 
the frontier. 

Sixty out of sixty-one buses, carrying 1,750 pil- 
grims, were held up for as much as seven hours in 
pouring rain on the German frontier between April 
26 and April 29. They were thoroughly searched 
by Customs officials, who on the whole behaved 
well, and by SS men and Secret Police, who were 
discourteous and insulting. Duty had to be paid on 
even such little things as the medal each pilgrim 
had received from the Holy Father. Everything 
that in the slightest resembled “equipment,” to the 
value of some sixty or seventy thousand marks, 
was confiscated. When the ordeal was over, and all 
their tents, tarpaulins and even their knives and 
forks had been taken, the pilgrims were allowed to 
continue their journey, with all their bedding sod- 
den and without food. Some of them had still three 
days and nights on the road before they could 
reach home. 

Regardless of this brutal treatment, another 
German pilgrimage visited Rome and was received 
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by the Pope on May 6. The Holy Father strongly 
criticized the brutal measures which the Nazis had 
taken against the young people who had so recent- 
ly visited him. He said: 

Almost daily We receive reports which show how 
loyal Catholics in Germany are persecuted and hin- 
dered from the exercise of their Faith. In the name 
of so-called positive Christianity, efforts are being 
made to de-Christianize Germany and lead her back 
to barbarous paganism. We hope that you, who have 
made this pilgrimage to Rome and to the Vatican, 
will be better received and better treated on your 
return home than were those devoted and upright 
young people who, loyal to the Church and the 
Fatherland, recently came here on a visit to their 
common Father. We hold them up with honor and 
commendation to the whole Catholic and civilized 
world. Unfortunately We cannot do the same—in- 
deed We must do the very opposite—to those who 
are responsible for the reception and the treatment 
We have mentioned. 

Following this international incident, the Nazis 
did not dare to interfere with other Vatican City 
pilgrimages. German Catholics were most cordially 
received by Pope Pius XI almost up to the time of 
his death on February 10, 1939. The Holy Father 
constantly expressed his firm confidence that the 
splendid German Catholics would know how to hold 
fast to the ancient Faith of their glorious forebears. 

This confidence which the Holy Father reposed 
in German Catholics has been heroically vindicated. 
Even at the risk of grave personal danger, German 
Catholics have insisted on going on pilgrimage, 
thereby openly professing their Faith and openly 
repudiating the heretical ideology of National So- 
cialism. Pilgrimages have been obstructed in every 
possible way. Certain shrines have been closed 
down. But German Catholics, in even larger num- 
bers, continue to go on pilgrimage to those shrines 
which still remain open. In some instances, so far 
as possible, they have visited shrines across the 
frontier in such neighboring countries as Poland, 
Holland and Luxembourg. 

Here is the record. 

In August, 1935, the pilgrimage to Wemding 
(Bavaria) was forbidden. In the same month sen- 
tence of imprisonment was passed and fines were 
imposed on a curate and several nuns from Neun- 
kirchen on the Saar because they led a pilgrimage 
which chanted religious hymns. 

In August, 1936, in keeping with an old tradition, 
a number of German pilgrims attempted to visit 
the shrine of Our Lady in ’t-Zand, near Roermond 
(Holland). When the procession came to the fron- 











tier, however, it was stopped by Gestapo officials 
and compelled to turn back. 

As no interference was experienced at Echter- 
nach, thousands of German pilgrims joined the 
world-famous dancing procession which moves from 
the Prussian part of Echternach over the Sauer 
bridge to the Luxembourg part of the town and 
ends up in the magnificent basilica. The Nazis noted 
what had happened and the very next year sud- 
denly demanded passports. As passports had never 
previously been required, the majority of German 
pilgrims, lacking passports, were denied the privi- 
lege of saying a prayer at the tomb of Saint Willi- 
brord. 

As pilgrimages continued to increase rather than 
decrease, the Reichsminister of the Interior issued 
a new interpretation of Goering’s decree (accord- 
ing to which only “long established” pilgrimages 
were permitted), explaining it in the following 
fashion: 

The term “long established” is not to be taken 
exclusively in this sense that a determined number 
of definite pilgrimages are allowed, but it implies 
that everything about these pilgrimages is also of 
long standing—that the occasion, the arrangement, 
the make-up and the purpose, for instance, are still 
the same. If a pilgrimage differs in any one of these 
respects from former pilgrimages, then it is not a 
pilgrimage of long standing. 

The Minister added that the same prescriptions 
applied to functions arranged in honor of Our 
Lady, and other celebrations of similar character, 
in so far as they were merely substitutes for pil- 
grimages. 

Ignoring this hair-splitting effort to throttle all 
pilgrimages, the traditional men’s pilgrimage to 
Birnau in 1937 was planned as usual. Nazi authori- 
ties immediately instructed all subordinates to re- 
port the names of all civil-service employes who 
participated. State employes ignored this threat 
of loss of employment, and the pilgrimage was 
carried out on schedule. 

Less than a month later, flouting the Reichs- 
minister’s interpretation of what constituted a pil- 
grimage of “long standing,” five hundred members 
of the Young Ladies’ Sodality at Saarbriicken ar- 
ranged to make a pilgrimage to Marienthal, near 
Bingen, in a special train. The Nazis bided their 
time. Two days before the scheduled start of the 
pilgrimage, all those who had purchased railway 
tickets had their money refunded. They were then 
notified that, as the provision of special trains had 
been refused, the pilgrimage could not take place. 

In 1938 German Catholics were forbidden at the 
last hour to take part in the Eucharistic Congress 
which was held that year in Budapest. It is highly 
significant that, despite unpleasant experiences in 
the past, the magnificent number of 40,000 Ger- 
man Catholics had already given in their names for 
this pilgrimage. The absurdity of the reason given 
for the prohibition—the scarcity of currency—was 
shown up by the fact that, at the same time, thou- 
sands of Nazi fifth columnists were spending their 
holidays at the expense of the Reich on the Dal- 
matian coast and at other foreign resorts. 

In 1939 the Polish population of German Upper 


Silesia was forbidden by the Nazi authorities to 
make the popular pilgrimage to the shrine of Our 
Lady of Czenstochowa. In the same year, just prior 
to the outbreak of the war, the Catholic Pilgrims’ 
Hotel at St. Annaberg was closed. Every possible 
device was then employed to prevent Catholics 
from taking part in a scheduled pilgrimage. The 
special trains that had been ordered were not pro- 
vided, railway reductions for large groups were 
withdrawn, all sorts of Nazi assemblies were fixed 
for the same Sunday and, finally, a vexatious con- 
trol for automobiles, motorcycles and even bicycles 
was ordered. The pilgrimage took place just the 
same. 

According to the last reports to come out of Ger- 
many, the demand for pilgrimages has never been 
more urgent. Hundreds of thousands of German 
Catholics visit the unique Aachen shrines every 
year or go on pilgrimage to Kevelaer. The Nazis 
are obviously afraid to close down all German 
shrines. The risk of a wholesale rebellion on the 
part of the Catholic population would be too great. 

A final word about the Nazi war on pilgrimages 
in the occupied countries. 

Resistance to Nazism takes many well-publicized 
forms—slowdowns in munitions factories, whole- 
sale dynamiting and sabotage, underground press 
and radio work, aid to British parachutists and 
Commando Squads. But the backbone of the resis- 
tance, in practically every enslaved country, is 
rooted in religion. The more the Nazis try to win 
adherents for the New Order, the more the ma- 
jority of the people cling to their ancient creed. 
What had been, in many cases, merely a nominal 
attachment to religion quickly develops into a pas- 
sionate adherence to the Christian way of life. Re- 
jecting Hitler’s racial idolatry, the masses proclaim 
their faith in God and the supernatural in a great 
variety of ways. One method is the organization of 
processions and pilgrimages. 

In Luxembourg, patriotic sentiments were inti- 
mately linked with the manifestations of religious 
life. This was revealed in the festivals which took 
place for a fortnight in the month of May, in honor 
of Our Lady. All the villages and towns in the tiny 
country took part in a solemn procession each year 
to perform their devotions before the miraculous 
statute of the Comfortress of the Afflicted, in the 
Cathedral of Luxembourg. On the second Sunday 
these festivities of Mary culminated in a great pro- 
cession through the streets of the Capital. But all 
that is past history. The Nazi Gauleiter has sup- 
pressed all processions and pilgrimages. 

France, in addition to Lourdes, possesses ap- 
proximately thirty major shrines; but any priest 
or layman who organizes a pilgrimage is certain to 
be kidnapped, or arrested on some trumped-up 
charge, and sent to a concentration camp. 

According to a recent issue of the /nter-Allied 
Review (June 15, 1942), all pilgrimages in Holland 
have been banned on the ground that they have 
been used as anti-German demonstrations. 

One by one the world-famous pilgrimage centers 
of continental Europe are being shut down. But 
the fight is not yet over. It is coming to a climax. 
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COMPARE NOTES NOW 


ARE we right in assuming, as is commonly done, 
that there will be a peace conference in the event 
of victory? Will there really be another Versailles, 
sitting formally around a green-baize-covered table, 
armed with dossiers and schedules? 

Some of the most competent students of the 
post-war situation are inclined to believe there will 
be no such conference, rather that its work has 
already begun, that this work is already being ac- 
complished piecemeal. Some of the agencies doing 
this work are governmental, such as the Lease- 
Lend agencies. Others are independent or private: 
in the technical field, in the field of principles. 

Catholics—unofficially, but with official sanction 
and interest—various Protestant religious organ- 
izations, other non-Catholic religious groups, are 
engaged now in doing a type of work which, if it 
were neglected now, would inevitably have to be 
placed high up on the agenda of any conceivable 
peace conference. They are doing it in this country, 
they are doing it in England. Most striking of all, 
the different religious bodies are moving with a 
fair degree of unanimity. You can tick off on your 
fingers quite a series of propositions upon which a 
substantial agreement has been reached between 
Catholics and non-Catholics on post-war peace prin- 
ciples, not (in the United States) through any kind 
of common conference or discussion, but through 
the parallel working of ordinarily logical minds. 
And this agreement goes hand-in-hand with very 
evident and sharp disagreements upon doctrine. 

At the peace conference, if there were such an 
occasion, we could no longer work separately, but 
would be obliged, willy nilly, to get together and 
compare our notes. These notes would not concern 
matters touching our religious differences or the 
possibility of religious reunion, but upon those mat- 
ters which Catholics are accustomed to designate 
as pertaining to the Natural Law, and Protestants 
usually refer to as “Christian Living.” 

But if, as said, the peace conference is already 
practically begun, it follows that the task of com- 
paring notes is already upon our agenda. Compare 
notes with whom? Certainly with those whom the 
British Joint Statement refers to as “informed and 
convinced Christians all over the country.” 

Writing on “Christian Cooperation” in the 
Month for July-August, of this year, the Rev. 
Maurice Bévenot, S.J., professor of Fundamental 
Theology at Heythrop College, England, comes to 
the conclusion that ‘‘we Catholics need not only to 
unite among ourselves, but also to rally together all 
men of good will who realize the danger” of the 
oncoming waves of secularist, pagan social machin- 
ery, “in order to replace such proposals by better 
ones.” 

Norms and principles of cooperation need, obvi- 
ously, to be laid down by those whose office it is to 
authorize the participation of Catholics in any such 
discussions. With this preliminary accomplished, 
we can afford to lose no time at all in getting 
busily to work. 
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CO-OPS AT MINNEAPOLIS 


AMONG the theories credulously accepted as 
dogmas by the emancipated man of the nine- 
teenth century was the idea that competition, 
useful and necessary within its own proper 
sphere, is the chief and exclusive principle of 
human progress. This archaic notion, which 
was the basis of “classical” economic theory as 
propounded by Adam Smith, Jeremy Bentham 
and the Manchester School, had been placed, 
of course, beyond all rational criticism by the 
revelations of Darwinian science. In the sur- 
vival of the fittest, man had finally discovered 
the regulating principle of evolutionary prog- 
ress, and it only remained to give free rein to 
the “enlightened selfishness” of individuals in 
order to achieve what H. G. Wells once called, 
with touching naiveté, the “Great Healing 
Dawn.” 

The present generation, forced to fight for 
dear life against a group of men bent on illus- 
trating the theories of Darwin, is not so certain, 
however, about the old dogmas. Hitler and his 
henchmen have pushed the “survival of the fit- 
test” idea a bit too far. Now “heretics” are aris- 
ing to damn evolutionary ethics and the dog- 
mas of laissez-faire economics bag and baggage. 

Next Monday a number of them, represent- 
ing 1,250,000 American families, will convene 
at Minneapolis for the Thirteenth Biennial Con- 
gress of the Cooperative League of the United 
States. These men and women believe that hu- 
man beings want neither the anti-social ex- 
treme of rugged individualism, nor the anti- 
individual extreme of State Socialism. They are 
convinced, rather, that self-reliant cooperation 
is the key to economic security and material 
progress—a belief translated into deeds last 
year to the tune of $700,000,000 worth of busi- 
ness. 

Incidentally, among the “arch-heretics” who 
will address the delegates at Minneapolis are 
Neil Beaton, president of the Scottish Coopera- 
tive Wholesale Society, and the Most Rev. Aloy- 
sius S. Muench, Bishop of Fargo. What they 
and other speakers will say will not please the 
old doctrinaire “liberals” and their unlooked- 
for progeny, the Nazis and Communists. Their 
words will find, though, a welcome in the hearts 
and minds of the countless millions who still 
believe in God and human dignity. 
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GEORGIA COMES BACK 


AN old Negro spiritual informs us that “ev’- 
body what talks about Hebben ain’t gwine 
there.” Taking a cue from the line, it may be 
said that everybody who talks about “democra- 
cy” is not necessarily a democrat. In fact, he 
may be a blood-brother to Hitler. 

It is time that we Americans rid ourselves 
of the idea that a man who wears red galluses 
in public, over an undershirt of which he is so 
fond that he changes it for another with great 
reluctance, and who talks from the platform 
in a voice not surpassed by that of a winner in 
a hog-calling contest, is a democrat. Quite com- 
monly, he is a demagogue who does not know 
what democracy is, or, catching a glimpse of its 
real meaning, hates it. 

Many of our States have been afflicted with 
these crude relics of an age of ignorance and 
violence. Fortunately, they are not so common 
as they once were, but within the last decade, 
two of the States, Louisiana and Georgia, have 
been sorely afflicted with outstanding speci- 
mens of these political demagogues. An unhal- 
lowed violence freed Louisiana. Georgia recent- 
ly freed herself by going to the polls, using 
ballots instead of bullets. 

Looking back on the record of the politician 
who has been removed from the Georgia scene, 
it must seem incredible that the man was tol- 
erated beyond his first term in office. But some 
office-holders have the gift of ingratiating 
themselves with the intelligent, at least for a 
time, and of holding the support of the mob by 
catering to their prejudices. This latter means 
of securing votes was used in Georgia in a way 
which might easily have incited bloody race- 
riots. All through the recent campaign, indeed, 
there was a well founded fear that Negroes 
might be deliberately incited to attack their 
white neighbors. Fortunately, the members of 
the black race held themselves well in hand, 
and with the aid of the intelligent whites suc- 
ceeded in ridding the State of one of the most 
dangerous demagogues that has ever afflicted 
Georgia. 

Georgia has publicly and effectively rebuked 
the appeal to race prejudice. May her example 
be followed everywhere by a people whose 
fundamental institutions proclaim the equality 
of all men in the sight of God and of the State. 














DEMOCRACY AND WAR 


LAST week, Donald M. Nelson, war-production 
chief, bluntly told the lumber industry to shift 
from a forty to a forty-eight hour week. This im- 
perious order, issued under the second War Powers 
Act and affecting almost 100,000 men, marked the 
first time that a Federal agency has made such a 
drastic demand on private industry. 

Only a few days previous to this, Paul V. Mc- 
Nutt, head of the War Manpower Commission, 
acted to halt the disruptive migration of workers 
from Western mines and forests to high-wage war 
industries. Invoking, as did Mr. Nelson, the war- 
time powers of Government, he laid down regula- 
tions which practically froze thousands of work- 
men in their present jobs. 

Both these measures, severe as they are, seem 
insignificant when compared with the power re- 
cently given Mr. McNutt, by an executive order of 
the President, to assume complete control over the 
transfer of any of the 2,300,000 Federal employes. 
Without the consent of the individual, or even of 
the department in which he is employed, Mr. Mc- 
Nutt can now make any change of personnel which 
will contribute to the war. 

These instances, selected from many at hand 
because they are fairly recent, add up to one regret- 
table conclusion: full freedom as we know it is 
out for the duration. As the days go on, the area 
of freedom permitted to our people will shrink 
more and more. Industry, labor, banking, agricul- 
ture, all will be increasingly regimented. Regi- 
mented, too, will be John Q. Public, in his choices 
of food, work, clothing, housing and recreation. To 
the superficial observer, we shall be as subject to 
totalitarian controls as the people of Russia or Nazi 
Germany. 

But only to the superficial observer. To one who 
looks more closely there will be a wide difference 
between the dictatorships of Europe and the au- 
thoritarian controls at home. We are submitting to 
regimentation freely, not being lashed to it like 
unwilling slaves. We recognize that we can never 
hope to smash the completely regimented, coldly 
efficient war machines of the Axis Powers until we 
have stripped for action; until, to put the matter 
realistically, we have sloughed off the time-wast- 
ing, easygoing habits of democratic life. To save 
our liberties from those who would destroy them 
we must temporarily sacrifice some of them. And 
we are doing this with our eyes open. 

Furthermore, the necessities of the hour are lead- 
ing to a centralization of Governmental activity in 
the office of the Chief Executive. Under our Con- 
stitution, the President is the Commander-in-Chief 
of the armed forces, responsible to the people who 
elected him for the nation’s safety. Obviously he 
may not be restricted in the performance of this 
duty by every one of the checks and balances which 
normally operate to keep a proper equilibrium 
among the three independent branches of Govern- 
ment. 

History itself bears witness to this, since in time 
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of war the executive often encroaches on the pre- 
rogatives of the legislative arm. It was so under 
such a great democrat as Lincoln. It was so, within 
the memory of many of us, under Wilson. It is so 
today under Mr. Roosevelt. Decisions have to be 
made, often enough, quickly and secretly. The com- 
mon good may require that the normal Congres- 
sional procedure of debate and compromise be put 
aside in time of a real and immediate crisis, and 
the people as a whole recognize this. 

But this tremendous and undemocratic concen- 
tration of power in the hands of the President 
places a terrible responsibility on him. He must use 
this power in the spirit, if not according to all the 
forms, of democracy; with deep respect for the Con- 
stitution; with willingness to work with Congress 
wherever possible, rather than at odds with it; with 
humility in the face of honest criticism from the 
floor of Congress, from a free press and from the 
man on the street. On his ability to do this rests 
the answer to a question which, perhaps, only the 
young among us will be able to make: whether the 
sacrifice, the sweat, the tears, the blood were once 
again in vain. 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION WEEK 


WITH powerful backing and the official approval 
of the President speeding it on its way, Religious 
Education Week, to be observed from September 
27 to October 4, should exert real influence on the 
religious consciousness of the country. 

The “Week” is intended as a high-light of the 
four-year United Christian Education Advance, 
which various religious agencies are fostering. Sol- 
idly behind Religious Education Week are forty 
Protestant denominations, thirty State and sixty- 
nine municipal councils of religious education—all 
working in conjunction with the International 
Council of Religious Education. 

In a letter to Dr. Roy G. Ross, General Secretary 
of the International Council, President Roosevelt 
expressed his hearty endorsement of the project. 
The Chief Executive foresees “difficult times” ahead 
and a “long struggle’; and he points out the neces- 
sity of girding ourselves on the home front. 

“The young must be taught,” wrote the Presi- 
dent, “and they must be taught truly if the spring- 
waters of democracy are to be kept untainted.” He 
points out that the American people are “great 
believers in education.” This war is directed not 
against human beings, he assures us, but against 
“the false and evil standards which have deluded 
and enslaved them.” Hence the need of religious 
education to supply men with standards of judg- 
ment, apart from passion and prejudice. 

This recognition of the need for religious educa- 
tion is heartening. Long ago Calvin Coolidge point- 
ed out that there is a defense of the commonwealth 
which is not material but spiritual. It will benefit 
us not at all if we shed our blood to defeat false 
principles and have no better norms with which to 
replace them. “In God we trust’ is still a funda- 
mental tenet of American thought. 
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FIVE UNNAMED 


PATIENCE, they said to the palsied man, patience, 
and we will soon bring you to Jesus. Once more, 
the four bearers took up the pallet, and pushed 
their way through the crowd. For Jesus was at 
home, as we read in our Gospel (Saint Matthew, ix, 
1-8) and when this news got about, His friends and 
His enemies too began to come to Him. Apparently 
the Pharisees were there in great numbers, seeking 
as always to discredit Him with His followers and 
the people. 

The heart of the paralytic must have sunk, as he 
looked at that mass of people. Would he ever get 
to see Jesus? But he had not reckoned upon the in- 
genuity of the four men who carried him. Unable 
to struggle with the pallet into the house where 
Our Lord was sitting, they managed to climb to 
the roof, and there they began to tear away the 
tiles. Finally, having made an opening, “they let 
down the pallet on which the paralytic was lying.” 
(Saint Mark, ii, 5.) 

Now the central figure in this Gospel story, next, 
of course, to Our Lord, is the paralytic. Jesus at 
once said to him, ‘“Take courage; thy sins are for- 
given thee,” and immediately thereafter, to show 
the Pharisees that, as God, He had power to pardon 
sin, He healed the paralytic. But in our meditation, 
we must not forget the four men who with novel 
ingenuity and tireless zeal brought the paralytic to 
Jesus. It was not only the faith of the sick man 
which Jesus recognized, but, as Saint Matthew 
points out, “their faith” too. They were so deter- 
mined to reach Jesus that they tore off part of a 
roof to get into His presence, and had it been nec- 
essary they doubtless would have wrecked the 
house. We can see them standing before Jesus, 
sweating and puffing from their exertions, and say- 
ing to Jesus, “Well, we got Him here at last, Lord. 
It wasn’t an easy job, especially when those Phari- 
sees tried to stop us. But we settled them. Now 
cure him, please. We know that you can, and we 
are sure that you will.” 

Surely, the names of these five, all unknown to 
men, have been recorded in the Book of Life, for all 
sought to see Jesus, and all found Him. We must 
add them to our list of unnamed Gospel men, 
women, and children, whom we shall meet, one 
day, please God, in Heaven. But in the meantime, 
we can take pattern by their faith and devotedness. 
To see Jesus, we do not need to tear away the roof 
of a house. We need only to walk, those of us who 
are city-dwellers, a few blocks to the parish church. 
There we shall find His representative to whom we 
can confess our sins, and who will say to us, “Take 
courage; thy sins are forgiven thee,” and then, 
going up to the altar of the Clean Oblation, we can 
receive Jesus into our very hearts. This we can do 
easily and every day. 

Unnamed but immortal five, ask the Master to 
stir these sluggish hearts of ours, so that we shall 
think little of any peril or sacrifice that can bring 
us nearer to Jesus. For we sadly lack your faith, 
your courage, your determination not to be balked 
by difficulties, and your untiring love. 
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A CONVERT HUMORIST 


CYRIL CLEMENS 








THERE are but few who realize that the genial 
humorist, who died at the early age of thirty-three, 
was a convert, but that is the truth of the matter. 
Charles Farrar Browne was born April 26, 1834, 
at Waterford, Maine, the son of Levi and Caroline 
Eliza Farrar Browne, both natives of Waterford. 
When thirteen, upon the death of his father, young 
Browne took coach to Lancaster, New Hampshire 
where he apprenticed on the Lancaster Weekly. 
After staying only a year, he went on to Norway, 
Maine, where he found a berth on the Norway Ad- 
vertiser. The town boasted the Norway Liberal In- 
stitute and the lad improved his meager education 
by some classes taken during spare time. 

A few months after his seventeenth birthday, 
he went to Boston where he obtained a job with 
Wilder and Snow who printed the Pathfinder, 
Shillaber’s Carpet Bag, and other widely read 
periodicals. Here he remained for several years, 
setting up in type articles and verses by John God- 
frey Saxe, Charles Graham Halpine, Richard Henry 
Stoddard and others. Inspired by their clever work, 
Charlie wrote his first piece, an account of a Fourth 
of July celebration at Waterford, and cautiously 
slipped it into Editor Shillaber’s mail. The young 
humorist celebrated its publication by attending 
the theatre. “Had a grand time of it,” he wrote 
enthusiastically to his mother, “and thought I was 
the greatest man in Boston!” 

After three years in the Hub City, Browne 
started for the Ohio valley with his old carpet-bag 
and trusty composing stick. After working on 
various small-town papers, he secured a job on 
the Cleveland Plaindealer, in October, 1857. The 
following January he published in this paper his 
first “Artemus Ward” article. He took his pen- 
name from an old resident of Waterford. In 1860 
he went to New York to join the staff of the 
humorous weekly, Vanity Fair. On December 23, 
1861, he gave his first lecture, whimsically entitled, 
The Babes in the Woods. 

His first book, Artemus Ward: His Book, was 
published by the Carleton Company on May 17, 
1862. The illustrations were pick-ups from Vanity 
Fair, supplemented by several new ones done by 
the well known artist, Henry L. Stephens. Forty 
thousand copies were sold within a few weeks of 
publication—an enormous number for that period. 

The story of the War President’s fondness for 
Artemus should not be forgotten. On Septem- 
ber 22, 1862, Edwin Stanton had a sudden and 


peremptory call to a Cabinet meeting at the White 
House. It was only on rare and important occasions 
that Stanton was asked to be present, as his duties 
at the War Department were extremely exacting. 
Stepping over immediately to the Executive Man- 
sion, Stanton found the historic War Cabinet of 
Abraham Lincoln assembled, every member being 
present. The President, scarcely noticing Stanton 
enter and take his place, was reading a little book 
that seemed to amuse him vastly. He finally looked 
up, searched his audience’s faces, and asked: 

“Gentlemen, did you ever read anything from 
Artemus Ward? Let me read you a chapter that 
is very funny.” 

Not a member of the Cabinet smiled, and most 
didn’t know what the President meant. To some 
it seemed like plain buffoonery. Lincoln, however, 
continued to read the chapter to the end with un- 
ruffied deliberation, and having finished, laughed 
heartily, without a single member of the Cabinet 
joining in the laughter. 

“Well,” he simply exlaimed, “let’s have another 
chapter,” and he calmly proceeded to do just that! 

Stanton was seriously considering whether he 
should rise and quit the meeting abruptly, when 
the President threw his book down and sighed: 

“Gentlemen, why don’t you laugh? With the 
fearful strain that is upon me night and day, if I 
did not laugh, I should die, and you need this medi- 
cine as much as I do!” 

He then put his hand in his tall hat that sat 
upon the table and pulled out a little paper. Turn- 
ing to the members of the cabinet, he gave a little 
cough, and began: 

“Gentlemen, I have called you here on very im- 
portant business. I have prepared a little paper of 
much significance. ...” 

History tells us what the “little paper’’ was, but 
perhaps we did not know that Ward, through his 
book, played such an important role in the pre- 
liminaries attendant upon the issuing of the Eman- 
cipation Proclamation! 

Artemus decided to follow Horace Greeley’s ad- 
vice and make a trip to the West, and picked the 
noted E. E. Hingston as his lecture manager. 
Among other things he wanted to see the gold 
mines. They sailed from New York on the steamer 
Ariel, October 13, 1863. After crossing the Isthmus 
by rail and stage coach, they boarded the steamer 
St. Louis for San Francisco, which gave the dis- 
tinguished visitor a royal welcome. The evening 
of November 13, 1863, he presented The Babes in 
the Woods at Platt’s Hall before a record audience 
of sixteen hundred San Franciscans who each paid 
an admittance fee of a gold dollar. Almost as many 
again had to be turned away. 

In due course, Artemus went on to Virginia City, 
the celebrated mining center with forty thousand 
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inhabitants (today it has less than five hundred) 
and three daily newspapers. For one of these, the 
Territorial Enterprise, a young auburn, blue-eyed 
man served as city editor. His name was Samuel 
L. Clemens, and with him the visitor immediate- 
ly struck up a lasting friendship. 

Artemus “spoke his piece” in the Maguire Opera 
House before a tremendous crowd of jolly miners 
so wildly enthusiastic that they presented their 
entertainer a chain of gold long enough to reach 
the wearer’s waist when put about the neck. 

During his visit of three weeks in Virginia City 
(he had intended staying as many days) Ward won 
friends everywhere and saw the comical side of 
everything. He simply teemed with waggery which 
on the slightest provocation expanded into a sur- 
prising flow of facetiousness—into a merry, spor- 
tive string of pleasantry untinged with the slightest 
malice. 

After Ward’s return to New York via the Over- 
land route and a lengthy stopover at Salt Lake 
City, he asked his new friend Clemens to contribute 
to a humorous anthology he was editing. The fa- 
mous Jumping Frog of Calaveras County arrived 
too late to be included in the book which had al- 
ready gone to press. So Ward thoughtfully handed 
it over to Henry Clapp, editor of the Saturday 
Press, saying: “Here, Clapp, here’s something you 
can use.” 

And there it appeared on November 18, 1865, 
under the name of “Mark Twain,” winning its 
author his first substantial fame. Twain has left 
a description of Ward, more vivid than compli- 
mentary: 

He looked like a glove-stretcher; his hair was red, 
and brushed well forward at the sides, reminded one 
of a divided flame. His nose rambled on aggressive- 
ly before him with all the strength and determina- 
tion of a cow-catcher, while his red moustache, to 
follow out the simile, seemed not unlike the un- 
fortunate cow. 

Before the invention of the motion picture, there 
flourished a popular form of entertainment called 
the Panorama by which vistas of various scenes 
were painted on long strips of canvas, wound on 
rollers, and slowly passed across a stage. Ward’s 
return trip across the plains and visit to Brigham 
Young were thus depicted, and his new lecture, 
Artemus Ward Among the Mormons, consisted of 
this plus a patter of his inimitably humorous de- 
scriptive talk. After being extensively and cleverly 
advertised—complimentary tickets were sent to 
all the press admitting “the Bearer and one Wife”’ 
—the first lecture was given in New York on 
October 17, 1865. Thereafter, for over two months 
he delivered it to crowded houses. A New Eng- 
land tour commenced at the Boston Melodeum on 
December 26. Among the highly delighted audi- 
ence were Longfellow and James R. Lowell, with 
whom Ward afterwards chatted gaily. 

Artemus sailed for England on June 2, 1866, in 
the Inman Steamer City of Boston, which docked 
at Southampton on June 13, after a successful 
crossing. Proceeding to London he found instant 
welcome at the Savage Club. At a club dinner given 
in his honor he met Mark Lemon, editor of Punch, 
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who then and there requested the American to be- 
come a contributor—an invitation accepted with 
alacrity! 

Ward’s name was blazoned not only in the 
journal itself, but by huge letters above Punch’s 
office on Fleet Street—to the infinite satisfaction 
of the genial “Showman.” Between September 1, 
1866, and November 3, he contributed eight hu- 
morous sketches to Punch. All to be found in the 
posthumous Artemus Ward in London, 1867, they 
display the author’s genial humor at its best. 

Ward’s first London lecture at the Egyptian Hall 
on November 13 was so tremendously successful 
that Punch broke an inviolable rule and actually 
puffed it under the heading. “A Ward that Deserves 
Watching: 

To be sure Artemus Ward’s delivery of fun is 
eminently un-English! But there are a good many 
things English one would like to see un-Englished. 
Gagging, gross, overdone low comedy is one of them. 
Snobbishness is another. The two go hand in hand. 
One of the best of many good points of Artemus 
Ward’s piece is that it is quite free from all trace 
of either of these English institutions. ... 

The strain of lecturing and the sleep-consum- 
ing dinners and late receptions of the hospitable 
English made serious inroads upon the visitor’s 
constitution—never a robust one. The night of 
January 7, 1867, Ward was compelled to abandon 
the platform to avoid fainting and on several sub- 
sequent occasions he found it impossible to appear. 
Then, when definitely threatened with tuberculosis, 
he fled from the damp chill of London to the more 
equable climate of the Isle of Jersey. But no par- 
ticular improvement resulting, he left for South- 
ampton where he took quarters at Radley’s Hotel. 

Here he was often visited by his friend George 
Rose, well known to English humor under his 
penname of “Arthur Sketchley.” Gifted with a 
charming personality and brilliant as a conversa- 
tionalist, Rose was a staunch Catholic who devoted 
much time to the interests of his Faith which at 
that time met with no little hostility from many 
of his countrymen. During their numerous meet- 
ings spiritual topics had often been discussed, and 
by degrees becoming interested in his companion’s 
religion, the humorist, who had been raised a New 
England Calvinist, asked to see a priest. Accord- 
ingly Father Robert Mount of Saint Margaret’s 
Church, Southampton, commenced calling. Before 
the end came on Ash Wednesday, March 6, 1867, 
Charles Farrar Browne had been admitted into 
the Church, and had received the consolations of 
Extreme Unction. But due to the objections of his 
manager Hingston and later of his family, he did 
not obtain Catholic burial either when temporarily 
interred at Kensal Green or permanently so at 
Waterford. 

“Ward was a consummate artist and represented 
a type distinctly American,” says the Catholic En- 
cyclopedia in its brief account. “His fun was a 
fountain that always bubbled, contributing natural- 
ly to the happiness of himself and others.” Only 
thirty-three when he died, he certainly had not 
hidden his unique and extremely popular talents 
in a napkin. 
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FIRST OF FOUR FREEDOMS 


RELIGION IN COLONIAL AMERICA. By William Warren 

Sweet. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $3 
THAT religion has been the most neglected phase of 
American history, no one will deny, and Dr. Sweet in 
this very interesting and objective volume succeeds fair- 
ly well in accomplishing the purpose he sets for himself 
in the preface, “to place religion in its proper perspec- 
tive in American colonial history.” A brief background 
of religious conditions in Europe during the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries sets the stage for the strug- 
gles, developments and changes of the various trans- 
planted religious bodies in the British colonies of the 
New World. We remember in a vague way from our 
American history classes that religious motives played a 
large part in the early colonization of our country, and 
recollect having heard of Quakers, Puritans, George 
Calvert, Roger Williams and a few other such names. 
These, together with many other individuals and groups 
who strove to establish or spread their own particular 
brand of Christianity in the Colonies, live for us in the 
pages of this book. 

While religious motives played some part in the estab- 
lishment of all the Colonies, they were not, except in 
two or three cases, motives of religious liberty. The New 
England Puritans excluded all but their own church 
members from the full rights of citizenship and tried to 
exclude them entirely from the province. In many of 
the colonies, the Anglican Church was made the estab- 
lished religion with only a grudging tolerance for dis- 
senters and none at all for Catholics. Only in Maryland, 
Pennsylvania and Rhode Island was the principle of 
religious toleration accepted. 

However, from the latter part of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, there was much greater liberty of conscience en- 
joyed by the various Protestant sects than one would 
imagine from a study of the laws of the period. The 
great number of religious bodies, none of which had a 
strong enough majority to enforce its will, and the fact 
that until the Baptist and Methodist revivals of the 
eighteenth century the bulk of the poorer people were 
not enrolled members of any church, acted as a check 
on religious persecution. 

The story of each religious group, Puritan, Baptist, 
Quaker, Catholic, Presbyterian, and the many German 
sects is given in detail. Most readers will be surprised 
at the large number of religious bodies represented in 
early colonial days; while the rapid multiplication of 
sects among the English, Dutch, German and Scotch- 
Irish settlers shows how far even at that early date, the 
breakup of Protestantism had progressed. Out of the 
struggles, antagonisms, alliances and compromises of 
these groups, swayed sometimes by bigotry and intoler- 
ance, sometimes by justice and charity, slowly emerged 
the concept of religious freedom which fortunately was 
adopted as one of the fundamental principles of our 
Constitution. 

While the great religious leaders such as Penn, Cal- 
vert, Williams and others had striven for this ideal dur- 
ing the preceding century, and many of their followers 
were animated by the same high ideals, we must admit 
that practical necessity and religious indifference played 
a large part in bringing about the general acceptance 
of the principle of toleration. 

The author’s treatment of such a controversial subject 
is on the whole objective and impartial, though it is 
hard to see how Lord Baltimore’s land controversy with 
the Jesuits was “a proof of his sincerity in his attempt 
to establish in Maryland real religious liberty.” As for 
the assertion “it is now fully recognized that the control 


of ecclesiastical property by the state is fundamentally 
necessary in the establishment of any real religious 
freedom,” one may ask: recognized by whom? Such 
statements as “Calvert’s policy of toleration was in no 
sense a Catholic Church policy but was carried forward 
in spite of the Church,” and “the Catholic Church is 
committed by principle to intolerance”; show how old 
prejudices will stick in spite of obvious efforts to be fair. 
FRANCIS J. GALLAGHER 


“SEED BENEATH THE SNOW” 


THe SEVENTH Cross. By Anna Seghers. Translated 

from the German by James A. Galston. Little, Brown 

and Co. $2.50 
IN the courtyard of the Westhofen concentration camp 
in Germany were seven plane trees, their tops lopped 
off, each with a cross-board nailed at the height of a 
man’s shoulders. There they stood in sinister welcome, 
waiting to fold in their torturous embrace the seven 
German anti-Nazis who had escaped the horrors of the 
prison camp. Six of the crosses got their recaptured 
burdens, but the seventh remained empty till the day 
they were all cut down for kindling; it remained empty, 
a symbol of hope for the prisoners, a pledge that the 
Nazi regime is not omnipotent, that decency will yet 
triumph. It remained empty, for George Heisler, the 
seventh fugitive, made good his escape into Holland. 

If the baying of bloodhounds does not bell through 
every page of this book, it is only because the author 
writes with too much tense restraint to indulge in any 
melodramatics. Here is a tale of flight and pursuit not 
told in terms of external trappings like disguises and 
automobile chases, beloved of Hollywood; rather it is 
the record of the effect this one fugitive’s escape had on 
the lives of those who followed his path. Some who 
aided him thereby destroyed themselves; others found 
new loyalty, new hope and devotion; his pursuers had to 
see in their futility and failure the worm gnawing at 
the heart of their brute power. 

The story, then, is simply that—the escape of an anti- 
Hitler German from a concentration camp. But it is told 
with an insight and an understanding that puts it not 
too far behind The Labyrinthine Ways in the literature 
of pursuer and pursued. With admirable reticence, and 
consequently with all the more power, the author details 
none of the physical tortures of the camps; the reader 
supplies them with a shudder as he sees the broken men 
who emerge from them. 

Most profound is the author’s historical sense, which 
makes her see the true tragedy of Germany under the 
Nazis. It is that fact that 

the most terrible thing that could happen to a peo- 

ple, was now to be our fate: a no-man’s-land was to 

be established between the generations, which old 
experiences would not be able to traverse. If we 
fight and fall and another takes up the flag and 
fights and falls too. . . that is natural, for nothing 
can be gained without sacrifice. But what if there is 
no longer anyone to take up the flag, simply because 
he does not know its meaning? 
That is the tragedy—that German youth have been 
wrenched from their historic Christian past, but George 
Heisler, the fugitive, a little part of that past fighting 
his way into the future, gives hope, both in the pages of 
this fine novel and among the masses of decent German 
people, that the knell has already tolled for the era of 
Nazi concentration camps. Harotp C. GARDINER 
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“THIS PUBLISHING BUSINESS” 
25 bm 
“NIGRA SED FORMOSA” 
Someone had to fight the devil, 
Shout about Gabriel’s horn, 
Someone had to stoke the train that would bring 


God’s children to Green Pastures, 
That’s why darkies were born. 


Throughout the bitter little song from which these lines 
come, you find the Negro’s reading of a white-man tech- 
nique which the white man himself has not so clearly 
understood. What is the picture the average white has of 
the Negro? I jot things down as they come: 


Green Pastures 

Negro Spirituals 

Can’t help lubbin’ dat man ob mine 

He had no wool on the top of his head 

My gal’s a high-born lady 
What does it all add up to? A stage Negro, mainly comic, 
sometimes pathetic, and even at his best not quite adult: 
like the stage Irishman, in fact: and serving the same 
function of standing between his race and justice. There 
is no particular design about this: it is the working of 
some psychological law which demands that we must 
~ make a man comic before we can maltreat him. “They’re 
only children” we say—as a foundation for treating them 
as not quite human. 


It would be hard to read Dark Symphony and think of 
Elizabeth Adams as “not quite human.” She is the first of 
her race to write a book on her conversion to the Church, 
and her approach—by way of the Confessional—is her 
own. She not only establishes herself in our mind: she 
introduces us to a whole section of the Negro world that 
had never come into the stage-Negro picture. It couldn’t 
come in, in fact, without shattering it. Try patronizing 
Elizabeth Adams’s father, for example! 


The shock of meeting these people even in the pages of 
a book is a measure of how far even sympathy has fallen 
short of knowledge. We were charmed by Green Pastures, 
for instance. Yet it would never have occurred to us that 
the religion of Green Pastures was a possible religion for 
us: it did not so instantly strike us that there were Negroes 
for whom it was just as impossible. 


That is one mistake Dark Symphony will prevent us 
making again. Perhaps, indeed, the great value of the book 
is that the conversion is shown so convincingly as a com- 
pletion and not as a break. The home life of a cultivated 
Negro family gave an early training which she did not 
have to forget about in becoming a Catholic. It was in 
fact an ideal preparation. It had its own sanctities and she 
could bring them all with her into the Church. FJ. S. 
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INCUBUS OF INVASION 


NAPOLEON AT THE CHANNEL. By Carola Oman. 
Doubleday, Doran and Co. $2.50 
THE title of this book implies that it is the story of 
Bonaparte’s proposed invasion of England, but it would 
be difficult to write at length about a campaign that 
did not materialize, and Miss Oman does not attempt 
it. The volume is 289 pages long and few of them deal 
with the actual military preparations of the great Corsi- 
can as he and his magnificent hosts stood at Boulogne 
poised to strike and crush the Island Kingdom. It is 
chiefly a study in English behavior against the familiar 
background of overwhelming crisis and confusion. 
The author’s knowledge of the times is detailed and 
it seems to be her purpose to picture the whole Napo- 
leonic era in panorama. She includes all manner of un- 
related though not uninteresting bits of information. 
Most irrelevant of these countless odd items is the 
account of the assassination of the mad Tsar Paul, most 
irritating are the constant descriptions of women’s 
styles, and most interesting is the brief reference to the 
so-called Fishguard incident. Reared in the tradition that 
the soil of Great Britain has not been violated by an 
invader’s foot since Norman William landed, one is 
surprised to learn that the French (under the Directory 
while Bonaparte was still in Italy) actually succeeded 
in landing a force of 1,400 men in Wales, where they 
created some consternation before tamely surrendering 
to 750 Home Guards without striking a blow. 
Comparisons with the present are inevitable. The 
English, then as now, seemed incapable of appreciating 
the fate which awaited them or acting to avoid it. Then 
as now, no move of theirs but only the blunders of the 
enemy saved them. It must be observed that they busied 
themselves more in their own behalf than they have so 
far in this struggle. Not one expeditionary force, but 
many, were formed, sent out and hurled back into the 
sea. Only the competent Wellington, whom Bonaparte 
long ignored, succeeded in gaining a foothold. 
Furthermore, an examination of the period with ref- 
erence to our own times is not wholly discouraging. To 
the average Englishman, even as late as September, 
1812, the Emperor Napoleon seemed “as firm as a rock,” 
as he sat fretfully in Moscow’s Kremlin. Such an ob- 
server could not know of the approaching annihilation 
of the Grande Armée, the rising of Germany, Welling- 
ton’s success in the peninsula, which events would lead 
with surprising speed to the abdication of the Em- 
peror in April, 1814. The book therefore leaves one with 
a faint spirit of optimism, in the realization that per- 
haps we too lack the perspective to see the inner weak- 
ness, the mistakes in judgment already committed which 
may overwhelm the less formidable German tyrant and 
his legions with equal swiftness. JOHN F. DruM 


THEY WERE EXPENDABLE. By W. L. White. Harcourt, 

Brace and Co. $2 
FOUR American heroes tell, with no bravado or histri- 
onics, their stirring tale in this short, tense and sinewy 
tale. They are Lieutenants Bulkeley and Kelly, Ensigns 
Akers and Cox of Motor Torpedo Boat Squadron 3, al- 
most the only survivors of the total personnel of sev- 
enty-eight whose daring made them a nightmare to the 
Japanese invaders of the Philippines. 

Their exploits are by now well known, and it is useless 
to recount them here when they can be read in Mr. 
White’s vigorous reporting. But what is not so well 
known, and ought to be, if we are to face this war with 
the fitting sober determination, is their somber and 
sometimes bitter account of the terrific odds the de- 
fenders of the Islands faced. Japanese bombers, for ex- 
ample, soared in perfect formation and in utter disdain, 
safely above the range of Corregidor’s antiquated three- 
inch guns. Despite the news of Pearl Harbor, our planes 
were caught on the ground at Clark and Nichols Fields, 
so that there was a total air fleet of six patched-up 
planes to meet the enemy coming over in flights of 
twenty and thirty. 




















Yes, it is a story to make one cry—the splendid daring 
and light-heartedness wasted, as far as saving the Phil- 
ippines was concerned; but still a story to make one 
cheer, for it is this spirit of the American fighting man, 
which, if it can only be soon and effectively geared to 
far-sighted and aggressive leadership, will give us vic- 
tory. 

There is even, in the grim cameos of these pages, a 
wisp of romance; Peggy, the nurse on Corregidor, 
caught the interest of Lieutenant Kelly, and their pic- 
nicking on the beleaguered island on New Year’s day, 
the sumptuous menu being a couple of apples and a box 
of marshmallows, is quite a simple little classic scene. 

There is unfortunately, too much bandying about of 
the Holy Name in the informal talk of these men. The 
book would have lost none of its authentic tone, had 
these been amputated. For it is authentic, and should be 
read as a contemporary document on how we will prose- 
cute this war, once we do, as these heroes hope and 
state, really get going. DonaLp G. GWYNN 


THE Pre-RAPHAELITE TRAGEDY. By William Gaunt. 

Harcourt, Brace and Co. $3 
FUSING a Boswellian instinct for significant gossip, 
a scholarly mastery of material, a novelist’s gift for 
lissom narrative and a searching sympathy for the 
period he portrays, William Gaunt has produced a 
notable book. 

He sketches the pre-Raphaelite Zeitgeist swiftly, skil- 
fully and authentically; then ushers in his characters. 
There is D. G. Rossetti, poet, painter, lover, dreamer; 
the volcanic and volatile Italian who began life with 
limitless zest, drooped, and over-ripened into a chloral- 
crazed melancholiac, ambitious only for unconscious- 
ness. There is John Everett Millais, the great painter, 
knightly in his youthful devotion to an ideal which he 
later abandoned because it interfered with popularity 
and financial advancement. Storming boisterously 
through the story is William Morris, poet and designer, 
homesick for the Middle Ages even as he slipped by 
imperceptible stages into Socialism and a brush with 
the police. Quiet in the background is William Holman 
Hunt, the sincere, religious painter who went as a pil- 
grim to the Holy Land in order to guarantee accuracy 
of mood and milieu in his work. 

These are the main characters; but the book teems 
with supernumeraries, each etched sharply and sym- 
pathetically. Most of the great men and women of that 
time take at least a bow. This is no cardboard gallery 
of bloodless silhouettes. Mr. Gaunt has recreated his 
people; they live, breathe, love madly, quarrel fiercely, 
perspire, complain, achieve and fail. The book is a 
cinema in words as the Pre-Raphaelites move from the 
Byronesque days of their youth and glory down to 
debacle and denouement. It is not only a wistful story; 
but a powerful biography of an esthetic idea and ideal. 

WILLIAM A. DONAGHY 


Van Loon’s Lives. By Hendrik Willem Van Loon. 

Simon and Shuster. $3.95 
DR. VAN LOON is a rum cove, and it’s a rum sort of 
personalized historical essay sequence he’s written in 
his new book, Van Loon’s Lives, wherein he plays a 
literary variant of several familiar Victorian parlor- 
games after the fairy-tale formula of Kipling’s Puck of 
Pook’s Hill crossed with the more serious cinematic 
flash-back method of Carlyle’s Past and Present. The 
framework of the book is a series of Saturday night 
dinners given in the little Netherlands port of Veere to 
assorted couples and trios culled from Van Loon’s own 
readings in history and biography; for example, Sir 
Thomas More dines with Erasmus, and Theodora of 
Byzantium with Elizabeth of England; or, more contra- 
puntally, Dante complements Leonardo da Vinci. 

As history, Dr. Van Loon’s animadversions on such 
cruces as the Casket Letters and the Arian heresy are 
calculated to raise the academic hackles. As fantasy, 
or more properly fancy, his excursions into never-never 
land have a sabot-shod clumsiness that is not without 





BEST SELLERS 


A NEW 


REVIEWING SERVICE 


The Need: In 1941 there were 132 different 
fiction titles and 176 of non-fiction in the weekly 
issues of the New York Herald Tribune Books, 
leading list of best-sellers. Of these fiction titles 
considerably less than half were reviewed in 
any one of four nationally known Catholic peri- 
odicals. Of 108 titles on the list beween April 
(when BEST SELLERS began) and the end of 
December, one Catholic periodical had reviewed 
48, another 35, a third 28, and the fourth 25. 
Among the four periodicals there was a con- 
siderable amount of duplication. If you had 
subscribed to all four you would have read re- 
views of 70 different books among the 134 dif- 
ferent reviews of fiction best sellers. Thirty- 
eight titles were completely omitted. 


Yet more inquiries reach priests, teachers and 
librarians about best sellers than about any other 
category of books. 


The Answer: In April, 1941, BEST SELLERS 
was launched as a bi-weekly review with these 
features: 


1. Promptness. All important best sellers in fiction 
are reviewed within a week or two of publication 
date. 


2. Coverage. Over 95% of all fiction titles and 75% 
of non-fiction titles on current best-selling lists have 
been reviewed. Each issue carries about ten reviews, 
averaging 400 words apiece. These book club selec- 
tions are given special attention: 


BOOK OF THE MONTH CLUB 
CATHOLIC BOOK CLUB 
CRIME CLUB 

LITERARY GUILD 
SCIENTIFIC BOOK CLUB 


In addition, all prize award books are thoroughly 
covered. 

3. Type of Review. In each case reviews give a 
major part of the plot of novels and an adequate 
synopsis of non-fiction titles so that they may serve 
as a substitute for reading the less essential titles. 


4. Evaluation. Each review concludes with a definite 
evaluation, e.g., recommended for family use, recom- 
mended for adults, recommended only for special 
readers, or, condemned. 





BEST SELLERS is indexed in 
; The Catholic Periodical Index 





Subscription: $2.00 a year for twenty-six issues. 
Syndicate service rates available upon application. 





An eight-page reprint of an article from The Ecclesiastical Review, 
which describes the service more completely, is available upon 
application. Please send requests for this reprint and for sample 
copies on official stationery as BEST SELLERS is a confidential 
reviewing service with subscription limited to persons responsible 
for book selection and reading guidance. 


BEST SELLERS eucene Pp. wittcine, Editor 
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Mt. St.Mary-on-the-Hudson, Newburgh, N.Y. 


OFFERS YOUR DAUGHTER — |. Preparation for college and 
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of fowr courses: College Entrance, Academic, Art, Music. 
3. Intellectual Standard: Accredited the University of the 
State of New York and the Mid States Association. 
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7. Special classes in Piano, Harp, Painting, Pottery, Drawing. 


THE CASA SAN JOSE offers your daughter (Kindergarten 
and Grades !-8). Small classes. 2. Individual Instruction. 3. Art, 
French, Music. 4. Physical Education. 5. Homelike atmosphere. 
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a certain boozy charm. All in all, there is something 
very engaging about the unbraced blowsiness of this 
portly Wandervogel, as there is about the cheerful devils 
of his favorite Pieter Breughel, and we can forgive him 
his inanities over the Council of Nicea and Ignatius of 
Loyola in gratitude for the two chapters which link 
Chopin with Emily Dickinson and Hans Andersen with 
Mozart and Saint Francis. Even his history will pass 
muster if one thinks of it as a china-cabinet full of 
Toby mugs and Delft grotesques. 

It is instructive to compare Van Loon’s sedentary 
Dutch-kitchen Clio in apron and turned-back sleeves 
with the walking-tour Muse who stretched her huntress’ 
shanks in Places, a recent volume of that other and in- 
comparably greater popularizer of history, Hilaire 
Belloc. Granted that the comparison is unfair to both 
writers, since, in this instance, Belloc is historian play- 
ing essayist, and Van Loon essayist playing historian, 
still it is instructive. Perhaps the most illuminating point 
of contrast is the classic maturity evident in Belloc’s 
strong projections of the historical imagination and 
the adolescent romanticism apparent in Van Loon. It 
is a psychological commonplace to note how children 
identify themselves, at different levels of literary ex- 
perience, with Robin Hood and D’Artagnan up to Sher- 
lock Holmes. Dr. Van Loon shows a boyish zest for the 
same thing, only his self-identifications are with such 
things as Thomas Jefferson’s physical stature and 
Erasmus’ hands. 

Among the genuinely charming elements of Van 
Loon’s Lives are the menus and musical programs he 
arranges together with friend Frits for the delectation 
of the visitors from Elysium. There can be no caviling 
over Dr. Van Loon’s drawings; in line and color they 
preserve the high standard of The Arts. But it makes for 
greater amity, if not objectivity, to invite to one’s drink- 
ing parties, symposia and anthologies, one’s friends, and 
not one’s enemies. And if Dr. Van Loon retorts that his 
Veere Saturday nights were rather in the nature of 
global Town Meetings of the Years, still and all, he 
stacked the cards pretty thoroughly, and that, surely, 
makes for neither good will nor objectivity. 

CHARLES A. BRADY 


THE REAL ITALIANS. By Count Carlo Sforza. Columbia 

University Press. $2 
THIS is a chatty little book written by a distinguished 
diplomat who understands and loves his country and 
countrymen. The purpose of the work is to show that 
“Italians, great and small, are both simple and com- 
plex.” To understand the Italian, the foreigner must 
integrate Italy’s historic past with the living present. 
Count Sforza shows the evolution of Italian Nationalism 
historically in terms of towns and cities. The chapters 
on Italian literature and dialects, the Italian and his 
roots in the soil, the Italian family bond, and the Italians 
of the North and of the South are the most entertain- 
ing. The chapter on religion is the least satisfying. 

No lover of Mussolini and Italian Fascism, Count 
Sforza condemns Fascism as psychologically unsuited 
to the Italian. The Italian character is essentially in- 
dividualistic. The Italian is a particularist. He knows 
that his liberty and dignity have developed in free cities. 
The city and not Italy is the bond of Italian generations. 
Anyone, then, who works for the destruction of those 
historic bonds is doomed to failure. 

CHARLES W. REINHARDT 
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FRANCIS J. GALLAGHER, S.J., has taught the matter 
of his special interest, American History, at Loy- 
ola High School, Baltimore, for the past seven 
years. 

JOHN F. Drum, who practises law in Boston, spe- 
cialized in history in his days at Georgetown 
University. 

CuHarRLEs A. Brapy, professor of English at Canisius 
College, Buffalo, and frequent contributor to 
America’s literary section, has his Doctorate 
from Harvard University. 


























THEATRE 





JANIE. A new and very bright comedy has just been 
given a warm welcome to New York. It is Janie, by 
Josephine Bentham and Hershel Williams, made from a 
book of the same name; and it made its initial bow at 
the Henry Miller Theatre under the brilliant banner of 
Brock Pemberton and the able direction of his first aide, 
Antoinette Perry. 

Being a comedy of adolescence, it is bound to be com- 
pared to the established success, Junior Miss, but not 
to its disadvantage. The resemblance between the two 
plays lies largely in the charm of youth, which is cer- 
tainly pervasive in both. Janie will appeal not only to 
the young, but to all lovers of the young, including a 
good many long-suffering parents. 

The plot of the new comedy is very much up to date, 
but it can be outlined in a sentence. Janie Colburn’s 
home is in a country town near a military camp. She 
and her two closest chums invite a few young soldiers 
to an informal evening party, and seemingly the en- 
tire regiment to which those youths belong cheerfully 
attends that party. The result is upsetting not only to 
the Colburn home but to Janie’s father and mother, who 
have been absent during the festivities. 

Mr. Pemberton is a master in the art, of casting his 
plays and, incidentally, in discovering new talent. His 
latest “find,” Gwen Anderson, is making a quick rise to 
stardom in the new comedy. She deserves her success. 
Janie could easily be overacted, but Miss Anderson keeps 
wisely in the middle of the comedy highway. She is 
young without being overexuberant, and she has settled 
herself so thoroughly into the depths of her role that 
she is convincing as well as attractive. 

The next best acting in the comedy is that of a child, 
little Elsbeth Colburn, Janie’s six-year-old sister. The 
role is certainly played up to the hilt by a young person 
named Clare Foley. Clare stretches out a bony little 
claw, grasps the part, and makes it her own from the 
first moments of her appearance on the stage. One can 
hardly imagine any other infant improving on her work. 
She is Elsbeth Colburn. She is also an infant terrible, 
if ever there was one. Moreover, despite her tender 
years, She is financially “on the make.” She demands and 
receives, for example, five cents every time she is leav- 
ing a room where her sister Janie is entertaining. The 
price is small for the service of her absence, but the 
audience misses her sadly. 

She herself misses nothing that goes on around her, 
and she reveals everything she sees, embellishing her 
discoveries with the aid of a lively imagination. In one’s 
own home, she would be a combined plague, blight and 
cyclone. On the stage she is a rich gift to any audience 
and the audiences at the Henry Miller Theatre already 
adore her—at a safe distance! 

The best acting by the boys is done by “Frank”—(All 
these youngsters are billed by their first names). “Frank” 
is a high-school boy with an amatory nature, and he 
gives us a finely original piece of characterization as 
the comedy rolls on. Herbert Evers acts admirably an- 
other original type of young ex-Yale man, and Betty 
Breckenridge and Margaret Wallace, Janie’s chums, are 
fine as giggly school girls. 

One of the best bits in the play is contributed by 
Linda Watkins, a flirtatious young widow deeply in- 
terested in male youth and not over-burdened by brains. 

Antoinette Perry’s direction is, as always, swift-mov- 
ing and understanding. John Root’s settings of the Col- 
burn living-room and second-floor sitting-room, especial- 
ly after the soldier party, are sufficiently imaginative. 

In short, after a somewhat hesitating start, the new 
theatrical season is nicely on its way with Janie. And 
for good measure it has lightly tossed us two future 
stars. ELIZABETH JORDAN 
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FILMS 


GEORGE WASHINGTON SLEPT HERE. Life in the 
country does not guarantee perfect contentment, accord- 
ing to this picture. George S. Kaufman and Moss Hart 
wrote a comedy about the transplanting of some city 
dwellers and amused sophisticated Broadway with their 
vicissitudes. All the humor of the stage play has been 
transferred to the screen though its presentation has 
been suited to the personality of the star, Jack Benny. 
He and Ann Sheridan are cast as a gullible couple who 
buy a tumble-down country house because of its dubious 
historical connection. Their happiness is short lived for 
they are beset by financial and neighbor trouble. A 
swarm of visiting relatives, who revel in the rural life, 
add to the confusion until finally the old house proves it 
was not altogether a fake and that it actually housed 
America’s hero. William Keighley’s direction deftly 
plays up the comic situations in the fast moving story 
and the stars manage them successfully. All the family 
will be delighted with this gay piece of fun. (Warner) 


JUST OFF BROADWAY. The further adventures of 
Michael Shayne are recorded here. Moviegoers have been 
introduced to this private detective before but they will 
find him at his best in his newest vehicle. Suspense and 
enough comedy to tone down any threatened melodrama 
succeed in covering up an unplausible story. Serving 
as a juror at a murder trial, the sleuth is not convinced 
by or satisfied with the evidence. He eludes the police 
and secures information during a wild dash from one 
night spot to another. Naturally, he exposes the real 
villain but the unconventional ending finds the detective 
in jail for violating jury rules. Lloyd Nolon is convinc- 
ing as Shayne and Marjorie Weaver is animated as the 
girl reporter who insists on mixing in and up things. 
This is recommended to adults who like a dash of mys- 
tery in their entertainment. (Twentieth Century-Fox) 


WHISTLING IN DIXIE. Detectives, amateur or other- 
wise, seem to be having a heyday on the current screen 
for in this one the hero of a radio serial goes into the 
Deep South to attempt to solve a murder. Since Red 
Skelton is the star it is hardly necessary to reveal that 
the proceedings never take too serious a turn. Laughable 
and ridiculous situations pile up when “The Fox,” famed 
on the air waves, arrives in Georgia to investigate the 
disappearance of a research worker at an abandoned 
Confederate fort. He unearths the villains and some 
buried treasure. Ann Rutherford assists the comedian 
in his antics and is a pleasant love interest. This light, 
inconsequential entertainment is recommended for the 
family. (MGM) 


THE SPIRIT OF STANFORD. The football season has 
opened in Hollywood releases as well as elsewhere. Un- 
fortunately, this early edition is the hackneyed story of 
a cocky student who uses the gridiron as one more place 
to exploit himself. His exaggerated ego gets him into 
trouble with his comrades, coaches and the girl, but be- 
fore he graduates he learns the true meaning of team 
work and college. Franky Albert does a satisfactory job 
in this innocuous family diversion. (Columbia) 


LUCKY LEGS. For a time it looks as though there is 
nothing lucky about Jinx Falkenberg, the heroine of this 
exaggerated tale, but the expected finale fixes that all 
up. Willed a million dollars by an unknown and aged 
bookkeeper, the girl finds it difficult to collect when in- 
vestigation proves that the money belonged to gangsters 
who only gave it to the other for protection. The law- 
suit and the romantic end of things are taken care of 
by a young lawyer who settles things to everybody’s sat- 
isfaction. This passable, offering is suggested for mature 
audiences. (Columbia) Mary SHERIDAN 




















CORRESPONDENCE 











REVERENCE IN CHURCH 


Eprror: In Church this morning three genteel parishion- 
ers were loudly attacked (and in no uncertain way told 
to “shut up”) by a woman of very “ungenteel” appear- 
ance and language, for making free conversation of 
the “how-do-you-do-my-dear” type, right before the altar 
where the Blessed Sacrament was reserved, and where 
this woman was devoutly praying. When her first at- 
tacks remained unheeded she resumed them, phonetical- 
ly aping the gossip which continued shamelessly. 
Finally, the three, half shocked, half amused, moved 
away a little, one of them saying to the others: “Let’s 
move away, my dears, or we are going to be assaulted.” 
Then they parked themselves under the pulpit where 
there was a sign reading: “The Blessed Sacrament is 
at the Sacred Heart Altar.” The woman had moved to 
the extreme end of the altar-rail, so as to be as far as 
possible from the distracting trio, and there kept on 
grumbling in a more subdued tone: “gossiping . . . gos- 
siping . . . as if they were on the street!” She sounded 
like an aggravated dog, standing by his master and de- 
fending him from the insults of an insolent mob... . 
When Jean Passepartout, of Jules Verne’s Around the 
World in Eighty Days, entered a mosque in Bombay 
without removing his shoes, he was promptly taught 
“mosque manners” by the angered Moslem priests. Per- 
haps our priests need not be so violent, but they might 
be able to obtain from the people a greater respect 
for God’s presence in our churches. Possibly the clergy 
is not as aware as an ordinary layman of the amount of 
irreverence of this type that goes on daily in the 
churches. 
People have been made “thief-conscious,” “coming-late- 
for-Mass-conscious”; can’t they be made “God-conscious” ? 
New York, N. Y. DIANE PERROT 


FOR FOREWORDS 


Eprror: When a lad is working feverishly against time 
his enemy, his induction notice propped up behind the 
typewriter and the Pope’s Johnny Sullivan bellowing 
down from his place in the emerald choir chairs on the 
bar of Heaven crying “Faster, faster and more of my 
great deeds, inagh”—the heart leaves you to find 
America’s Literary Editor inveighing against forewords. 
In a truly tight pinch the extra-added words of a fore- 
word may even make the distinction between a collection 
of manuscript pages and a book. Emmet, my love, I 
always thought you God’s darling boy. 

Now it may be that the Literary Editor is a foreword 
writer of the note he claims, with such much too easy 
graciousness that he feels himself becoming Phelpsian 
and Woollcottian. But let him then forswear his own 
forewording, and still allow friendly recommending 
among us others who have not bent their lance in false 
tiltings. Do you hear me, Emmet avourneen? 

Of my own wide reading, I recall too few forewords 
in Catholic letters, save only those in which a mem- 
ber of the Hierarchy gives his blessing to writing 
spiritual. Of myself necessarily I was never asked; but 
surely I may ask. Mrs. Patrick Crowley cherishes above 
all my chatter of her, a foreword of love by a greater 
than I. Emmet, you’re not too awfully busy, are you? 

But coldly, I remember the Literary Editor of America 
stating in protest against queries about his reading of 
best-sellers that he always answered haughtily that he 
read—Dickens! From what parish was this Dickens? 
Are there not enough people pulling for him—and in 
forewords at that? Mrs. Patrick Crowley suggests that 


the Literary Editor be made to write the name Dickens 
one hundred times; and then, a thousand times, the 
names of the Catholic writers who, in making his point, 
would have been more properly substituted. 

And let him plead for more friendly forewords in 
Catholic letters, where there have been too few. Emmet, 
my bucko, are you listening? 


New York, N. Y. DoraN HuRLEY 


"DOCTOR JONES" ON MIRACLES 


Eprror: In the weekly Health News, published and dis- 
tributed free by the New York State Department of 
Health in Albany there is a column called “Doctor Jones” 
Says, signed by Paul B. Brooks, M.D., and written in a 
sort of homespun style. 

In the issue of August 24, “Doctor Jones” takes up 
the question of miracles. The gentleman obviously 
doesn’t believe in miracles of the supernatural type but 
he does believe in “miracles” according to the diction- 
ary definition: “any wonderful or amazing thing, fact, 
or event; a wonder.” 

Yes, sir, I believe in miracles. .. . You take that 
old, familiar example of the dog that heads straight 
for home when you set him down twenty miles 
away—or the carrier pigeon. That’s a miracle. We 
know it’s some kind of a natural process and yet, 
so far as I know, nobody can explain how it’s done. 

They turn some X-rays on a cancer or put in a 
little tube of radium and the cancer gradually dis- 
appears—some of ’em do. Nobody can see anything 
passing from the tube to the cancer. All they see is 
the results. A hundred years ago and less if some- 
body’d pictured anything like that happening they’d 
have figured he had bats in his belfry: it was con- 
trary to natural laws. The laws were there, all right, 
but they just hadn’t discovered how to take advan- 
tage of them. 

On the other hand, while the doctor does not come out 
boldly and deny the possibility of supernatural miracles, 
he makes himself sufficiently clear: 

This fellow—of course he was thinking of the 
miracles there in the Bible: Christ telling the man 
with the palsy (I s’pose that meant he was para- 
lyzed) to take up his bed and walk—and so on. 
Well, stories like that—I figure we ought to make 
allowances for the point of view of the reporters. 
You take three people seeing an automobile accident: 
no one of ’em’ll see it exactly the same. And some- 
body that heard about it but didn’t see it: he'll tell 
it still different. They tell it according to their under- 
standing. : 
The lot of a columnist is hard and it is easy to under- 

stand why one goes out of his field for material. But 
it is regrettable that the poor Doctor shows such com- 
plete and shameless ignorance in this little excursion. 
He never heard, apparently, of the notion that we do 
not know many things that the forces of nature might 
accomplish but that there are some things that we do 
know nature can never accomplish. Again, he evidently 
knows nothing about the critical methods of arriving at 
certitude by the sifting of testimony scientifically. Nor 
does he even intimate that the observer of an automo- 
bile accident would hardly lay down his life in cor- 
roboration of his testimony. 

This would be very unimportant were it not for the 
fact that this matter appears in a State publication pre- 
sumably paid for by taxpayers, Protestant and Catho- 
lic, who happen to believe in the miracles of Christ. 
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College of Mount St. Vincent 
ON-HUDSON, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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TEACHER AND SECRETARIAL TRAINING 
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GOOD COUNSEL COLLEGE 


WHITE PLAINS, Westchester County, NEW YORK 
Conducted by the Sisters of the Divine Compassion 
FULLY ACCREDITED Standard Courses in Arts and 


Science, pre-medical, journalism, teacher training, 
secretarial studies, library science, fine arts. 


Unusually beautiful location. Extensive campus. 
Forty minutes from New York. 

















College of New Rochelle 


NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. 


Conducted by the Ursuline Nuns 
Offering A.B. and B.S. degrees 
© 


Accredited by the Association of American Universities 


WBSTCHESTER COUNTY 
Sixteen miles from Grand Central Station, New York 











MARYMOUNT COLLEGE OP New once" 


Conducted by the Religious of the Sacred Heart of Mary. Accredited. Liberal 
Arts. Confers A., .8. degrees. National Defense Program. Pre-Medical, 
Secretarial, Home Economics, Art, Music, Pedagogy, Journalism, Dramatics. 


Directed field trips in = depts. iyo Special two-year course. 
EXTENSIONS: 1027 Fifth Parts and Rome. Address Secretary, 
MARYMOUNT PREPARATORY ScHooLs: Wilson Park, Tarrytown, Y.; 
Fifth Avenue and 84th Street, New York City. Address Reverend Mother. 








- 
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1 College of St. Elizabeth 


A Catholie College for Women on the aporeves Het of Ge Asseslo- 
tion of American Universities. Campus of 400 acres. Modern resi 
dence halls. Regular art courses, pre- -medical, [ang teacher- 
training, oo. home economics, 

Degrees—B.A., B.S. in Commerce and B.S. in > ime Economics. 











oer, Catalogue, address the Dean, Convent Station, Now Jersey 


— 





COLLEGE OF NOTRE DAME OF MARYLAND 


North Charles Street, Baltimore, Maryland 
An Accredited Catholic Institution for the Higher Edueation af Women. 
Conducted by the School Sisters of Notre Dame. Exceptional Advantages. 
FOR INFORMATION ADDRESS THE REGISTRAR 








ROSEMONT COLLEGE, ROSEMONT, PENNSYLVANIA 


Catholie College for the Education of ‘ene, Conducted by 
pemons & Ge ivy Cee yeoms, Snserperated unter tie lave of Ge 
State of Pennsylvania with power to confer Degrees in 

. Resident non-res: students. 11 miles from Pains 


delphia Main Line P. R.R. Fully Accredited. Telephone: Bryn Mewr 14 
ADDRESS: The REGIS 














TRINITY COLLEGE 
@ BURLINGTON, VERMONT 


Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy 
A.B. and B.S. Degrees Registered by N. Y. Board of Regents 


TUITION $150... Board and room $375 
CATALOG ON REQUEST 


Mt. St. Mary Academy, Burlington, Vermont 


Conducted RESIDENT and DAY 
Commercia! 





ORR 44444444444 
SRS 444444444 
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How is it that the Health News of the New York State 
Department of health suddenly becomes a journal of 
theological opinion? In subsequent issues the fictional 
doctor might well shift his quid and give his views on 
Transubstantiation and the forgiveness of sins! 


New York, N. Y. J. G. M. 


OUT OF THE FRYING PAN 


Epitor: You may be crowing too soon over the defeat 
of Talmadge of Georgia. If his successor is correctly 
quoted in the Baltimore Sun (September 14), he is just 
as big a fool as his predecessor was thought to be. 
From that interview, as recorded by a reporter (who 
signs his name), Arnall seems a common “cracker.” 
Baltimore, Md. T. PLAYFAIR 


TROUBLES IN BELFAST 


Epitor: In these grim days, with American boys giving 
their lives on many war fronts for our President’s pro- 
claimed Four Freedoms; with the Atlantic Charter leav- 
ening the thinking of world-wide masses, the tragic hap- 
pening in Belfast, Ireland—execution of a nineteen-year 
old boy for a political murder—might well focus the 
public mind on the corrosive question of “Partition’— 
the prolific parent of these social disorders. 

The political dismemberment of a small island—Eire 
—is a sad example of the opportunist “power politics” 
and demagoguery which characterized the early post- 
war twenties in England and elsewhere and of which 
the world is now reaping its millions of war-slain. 

Now that United Nations policies are being based 
on a “just and lasting peace” is it not time for political 
and social planners in high places everywhere to face 
this question of “Partition”? The abolition of “Parti- 
tion” would create a united Eire politically, as in fact 
it is geographically. This much-prayed-for stroke of 
statesmanship and equity would intensify, electrify the 
war effort everywhere! It would also put on end to the 
social disorders with their international repercussions 
of which the Belfast hanging is typical. 

Bay Pines, Florida KATHERINE A. MOYNIHAN 


A POT BOILER BY ANY OTHER NAME... 


Epitor: One of your readers has taken me pleasantiy to 
task for my unfavorable review of Belloc’s Elizabeth: 
Creature of Circumstance. If I remember correctly, my 
short review did not call into question Mr. Belloc’s gen- 
eral status as an historian, based upon his life work. 
I merely said that his latest volume was very much 
below par. As an admirer of Belloc and as one who is 
well acquainted with the bulk of his historical writing, 
I am of the opinion still that a pot boiler should be 
called—well, a pot boiler. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. JOHN J. O’CONNOR 


PUZZLING, COLONEL 


Epiror: It was puzzling, to say tne least, to read in 
AmMe_nrIcA, issue of September 12, 1942, Colonel Conrad 
H. Lanza’s remarkable statement that “The Axis no 
longer bomb cities” when it is flatly contradicted by 
current news dispatches from the victims themselves. 
New York, N. Y. J. A. BUDINGER 


HISTORICAL "IF'S" 


Epiror: Your editorial “The Profit of Love” (AMERICA, 
September 19) which raises the question of “If,” en- 
courages me to open up on a topic which has intrigued 
me for many a year. 

“If” Cardinal Pole, Archbishop of Canterbury, had not 
died on the same day as Queen Mary Tudor, what would 
have happened to the Catholic Church in England? 














The Cardinal Archbishop was of the Blood Royal, and 
it has often occurred to me whether Elizabeth, whose 
own Blood Royal was somewhat watery to say the least, 
would have dared to force the Act of Uniformity on 
the Church whose Primate was not only a Prince of 
the Church, but also a Prince of the Blood Royal and 
her senior and superior in the line of royal descent. 

As you say, this sort of thing is fiction rather than 
history. But with Cardinal Pole alive as Archbishop of 
Canterbury, there would have been no Parker; the Cath- 
olic Bishops would have found a rallying point around 
their Cardinal Primate and Archbishop; and Elizabeth 
might have found it no easy matter to destroy the 
Church whose chief prelate seems to have had a better 
claim to the throne than her own. 


New York, N. Y. HENRY WATTS 


UNFAIR TO DIES 


Epitor: In view of all the facts, was this criticism fair? 
Of the 1,121 persons stigmatized by the Dies Com- 
mittee as affiliates of subversive organizations, only 
three were found guilty and punished. Even allow- 
ing for the fact that some had left Government 
service and were not investigated, this is a disgrace- 
ful record and scarcely justifies the time and money 
involved in conducting the investigation. (AMERICA, 
Sept. 12, 1942, p. 619) 

Congressman Dies transmitted to the Department of 
Justice 1,121 names of Government employes found on 
mailing lists or shown in some other way to have been 
affiliated with, or in sympathy with organizations which 
the Dies Committee had held to be un-American and 
subversive. 

Careful reading of the full text of the Department 
of Justice’s report of September 1, 1942 shows: 

Of the 1,121 names, the F.B.I. eliminated 21 as du- 
plicates (women appearing on lists under maiden and 
married names.) 

Of the remaining 1,100 names, 142 were deducted 
(55 War Department employes, 42 Navy, and 45 others 
held to be outside the law authorizing the investigation.) 

Of the remaining 958 names, 191 were deducted as 
not being members of organizations “designated by the 
Attorney General as ‘subversive’?” 

Therefore, 767 were left to be investigated, not 1,121. 
From this number, deduct 97 no longer employed by 
the Government and 670 remain. There are 601 cases 
completed by the F.B.L. leaving 69 still under investiga- 
tion at the date of report! 

Further, the report shows that of the 601 cases com- 
pleted by the F.B.I., which reports its findings without 
recommendation, since the employing departments have 
sole authority to act, the employing departments “re- 
ported action taken in 501 cases”—two dismissals, action 
other than dismissal in one other case, and 498 on which 
the employing departments found that there was “no 
basis for further administrative action.” 

What will the 69 cases still under investigation show? 
What about the 100 cases on which the employing de- 
partments had taken no action when report was re- 
leased? 

PM, the Daily Worker, the New Republic, the Nation, 
the New Yorker and all the other Red-to-Pink publica- 
tions are joining in a concerted attack on the Dies Com- 
mittee. The purpose of the “Comrades” is so to smear 
all who question Communist activities that they will be 
insured against any Congressional investigation for 
many years to come. Watch these publications and you 
will see. 

New York, N. Y. P. M. F. 


(The views expressed under “Correspondence” are the 
views of the writers. Though the Editor publishes them, 
he may or may not agree with them; just as the readers 
may or may not agree with the Editor. The Editor be- 
lieves that letters should be limited to 300 words. He 
likes short, pithy letters, merely tolerates lengthy ones.) 


r—~ SIENA HEIGHTS — 
% COLLEGE x 


ADRIAN, MICHIGAN 
A CATHOLIC COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


Fully Acoredited Conducted by Sisters of St. Dominio 
Bachelor Degrees in Arts, Science, Philosophy, Music, 
Home Economics, Commercial Bdueation; Teacher Train- 
ing, Dramatics, Pre-Legal and Pre-Medical Courses; 
Two-Year Terminal Course in Secretarial Work. 
Exceptional Opportunities in Art. 
Beautiful Buildings Interesting Campus Life 
For further information Address the Dean 


——_____- 9 
ON ADJACENT CAMPUS 


St. Joseph Academy offers exceptional advantages 
for girls in high school and the grades. 








ARYWOOD coutece tor women 


© SCRANTON, PENNSYLVANIA 


Courses leading to the degrees of M.A., M.S., B.A., BS., 
Mus.B., B.S., in Home Economics and in E 
College Teacher's Certificate, Standard Certificate — Sec- 
ondary and Elementary Schools, Certifieation of Teacher 
Training Courses to teach and supervise Art, Music, 
Commercial Science and Library Science. 
Marywood Seminary for Girls 














Caldwell College for Women 
Conducted by the Sisters of St. Dominic 
CALDWELL, NEW JERSEY 
Offering A.B. and B.S. Degrees 
Teacher and Secretarial Training 





FALL TERM STARTS SEPT. 2st 


Mount Saint Agnes Junior College and School for Girls 
peeeMOUNT WASHINGTON, BALTIMORE, MD.j-——, 


Resident and Day Students 


Accredited by Middle States Association of Col) and Secondary Schools. 
Member of American Association of Junior Colleges and Private Sehool 
Association of Baltimore. 


Junior College—Courses: Liberal Arte—Pre-Professional—Secretarial 
—General and Medical—Music 


High School—Four year course. Terms moderate. Catalogue on request 
Junior and Lower School—Grades I to VIII 
Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy of the Unies 











IMMACULATA JUNIOR COLLEGE AND SEMINARY 
‘ashingten, D. C. 


4 
w 

An accredited Catholic Institution for Women. Conducted by the 
Sisters of Providence of St. Mary-of-the-Woods. Resident aad { 
Day Students. Two year transfer course in Liberal Arts. Terminal { 
i Cultural Studies, Secretarial Science, Home { 

Four year High School Course. 4 

Also DUNBLANE HALL — Grates 1 ltes 


Crafts. 


Se ee 


Address: The Secretary, Box 8&8 
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BARRY COLLEGE 


MIAMI e 
ACCREDITED LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 

Degrees: A.B., B.S., Pre-Medical, B.S. in Home Economics, B.S. in 

Commercial Education. Special opportunities in Music, Drama, and Art. 

Extensive campus—modern buildings, beautifully furnished. Swimming 

pool, tennis courts, riding, archery, and golf. Delightful moderate ma- 
rine climate. National patronage—Moderate rates. 





























RIVIER COLLEGE, b NASHUA, N. H. 


FOR THE HIGHER GP CATHOLIC WOMEN 
SS oe Sie, S ee 

Hampshire with full power te 
Courses leading to the 
? (curricula i 
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‘Shellie Maynard 


POET, BIOGRAPHER AND CRITIC 


Author of The Story of American Catholicism, 
The Reed and the Rock, Queen Elizabeth, The 
World | Saw, etc., is now making up his schedule 
of lecture engagements for the coming season. 
November is reserved for the Middle West; 
Eastern lectures as called for. 

For dates, subjects and other information write 


to Theodore Maynard, 22!/, Westmoreland St., 
Westminster, Md. 








Whee in New York See This Broadcast 
WRITE FOR FREE TICKETS 


JESSICA DRAGONETTE 
ar 


Saturday Night Serenade 
9:45 P.M. EDST (CBS) 








A DUTCH TREAT FOR YOU! 


Its Dutch owner dubbed it The Breezes: Die Kaltern: cool haven 
of happiness. You'll like this Country Home with its five spotless 
rooms, its enclosed Porch, its modern bath, its two big acres for 
only $4,500. A. F. ARTHUR, realty sales, 19 Foxhall, KINGS- 
TON, N. Y. A penny postal would be appreciated. Other country 
home bargains. 





EYE EXAMINATIONS 


@ Three registered 
optometrists having 
years of experience 
are at your service, to 
give you examinations 
and advice. 
®GLASSES 
JOHN a. HOGAN, INC. at 4 





rea. prices, 
SIX EAST STH STREET, NEW YORK ESTABLISHED 1892 
Louis Merckling and Staff 


Opposite B. Altman's 34th St. Entrance 
Telephone: 5-6774 














RARE BOOKS, FIRST EDITIONS, AMERICANA 
PRINTS & AUTOGRAPHS 


Bought and Sold — Catalogues Issued 
Catholic History and Theology Wanted 


Goodspeed’s Book Shop, Inc., 18 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 










PURSE EDITION 
The Following of Christ 


Translated from the original text 
of Gerard Groote. 


A book for daily spiritual reading, inconspicuous in 
size, most valuable in content. 


$1.00 THE COPY 
3 by 5 ectual size, clear type, cloth binding 
70 East 45th Street THE AMERICA PRESS New York, N. Y. 
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PARADE 


(BILL and Louie, taxi men, are sitting in Bill’s cab. A 
young woman steps into the cab, Louie gets out)... . 
stad Lady: Drive me to the General Courts build- 
. TF 
Bill: Yes, ma’am. 
Y. L.: I suppose you are wondering what I am going 
there for. 
Bill: That’s your business, ma’am. 
Y. L.: Well, I don’t mind telling you. Two years ago, I 
gave a bull-terrier puppy named Lady Pooh Bah to my 
mother. I was her only child. What do you think hap- 
pened? 
Bill: I ain’t got no idea, ma’am. 
Y. J.: She became fonder of the bull-terrier than of me 
—her only child. 
Bill: She does? 
Y. L.: Yes, and what do you think came then? 
Bill: I ain’t got no idea, ma’am. 
Y. L.: The week before her death she called three nurses 
to her bedside and had them witness the drawing up of 
her will. And what do you think her will was? 
Bill: I ain’t got no idea, ma’am. 
Y. L.: She left her entire estate of more than $75,000 to 
Lady Pooh Bah, and cut me off without a cent. 
Bill: Wow! 
Y. L.: She ordered the mansion she owned to be turned 
over to the dog and that a servant be hired to take care 
of the pooch. 
Bill: She does? 
Y. L.: Yes. It was a case of alienation of affection. The 
bull terrier cut me out with my own mother. 
Bill: That’s tough, ma’am. 
Y. L.: But I’m going to fight it to the bitter end. No dog 
is going to ease me out of $75,000. (The cab arrives at 
the General Courts Building. The young lady steps out, 
pays her fare and walks through the entrance. Bill 
drives back to his street corner. A man steps into his 
cab.) 
Fare: ... 58th St. 
Bill: Yes, sir. 
Fare: Got any dogs in your home? 
Bill: No, I ain’t. 
Fare: You’re lucky. I gave my wife a dachshund last 
Christmas. And now the dachshund is the head of the 
house. 
Bill: I don’t get you. 
Fare: I may want to go to the movies. But what do I end 
up doing? Taking the dachshund for a walk. My wife 
thinks the purp doesn’t like a close friend of mine, so 
this friend can’t come to dinner any more. And now the 
fellow is sore at me. I can’t tell him my wife’s dog 
doesn’t like him. 
Bill: Hardly. 
Fare: Got any children? 
Bill: Yeah, seven. 
Fare: Lucky stiff. I want children, but my wife says 
they would annoy Freddie. That’s the dachshund’s name. 
Bill: Why don’t you talk turkey to her. 
Fare: You don’t know my wife. 
... 58th St. is reached. The passenger alights, Bill drives 
back to his corner. Louie steps over, enter’s Bill’s cab, 
listens as the latter relates the conversation of his two 
fares). ... 
Louie: Dogs are gettin’ too important, Bill. 
Bill: The trouble ain’t with the dogs, Louie. The trouble 
is with the human beings. 
Louie: Dogs are blockin’ babies out, Bill. 
Bill: Dogs ain’t block’n babies out, Louie. It’s the hu- 
mans are doin’ .t. Dogs didn’t block babies out fifty years 
ago, and dogs are the same today as they always was. 
It’s the humans have changed, and for the worse. 

JOHN A. TOOMEY 











